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PREFACE. 




fEEMANY and the Rhine are, of all 
the places in the world, the most re- 
nowned for ancient legends and mys- 
terious histories. The traveller ascends that 
noble river from Cologne upwards, and at 
every turning some ruinous castle, some rocky 
precipice, or some sloping valley along the 
banks, speaks to him of the mediaeval chivalry 
of that wonderful land. 

'* Beneath these battlements, within these walls, 
Power dwelt amidst her passions ; in proud state 
Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 
Doing his eyil will, nor less elate 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date. 
What want these outlaws conquerors should have ? 
But History's purchased page to call them great ; 
A wider space and ornamented grave. 

Their hopes were not less warm, their souls were full 
as brave. 
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*' In their baronial feuds and single fields, 
What deeds of prowess unrecorded died ! 
And Love, which lent a blazon to their shields. 
With emblems well devised by amorons pride, 
Through all the mail of iron hearts would gli ■ 
But still their flame was fierceness, and drw 
Keen contest and destruction near allied, 
And many a tower for some fair mischief v. .. 

Saw the discoloured Bhine beneath its ruiu r^"^ " 

What are legends, and to what pi;:-: 
they serve? Wise men of the worM, 
of ledgers and law-courts would not 1 , 
with such reading. It would ho «. 
puerile and vain ; nor would it seem 
any instruction. But exjierleiice '.■ '" 
in the poetrj"- of childhood lies nr.: 
unfold a truth or convey a moral. 
are the poetry of childhood. Lc^ ^ . 
cords, not of facts, but of opiniuii 
the ways of nations in thoir ... 
either for Cliristian.ity or civili/ : 
legends which follow in this ;! 
the reader will find an illustra:" 
they may amuse or interest u . ;. 
gesting a reference from wh:K 
only pretends to be fiction^ r^ - . 
which it is founded. 



* ChiUle llarcM. 



In ik 

-•>gne, a: 

fact :.. 
fiends 

miff];- ■' llWI "v '■.: . 

the ' ■■» political •/./... 

lU: ITOprit'ty of COIi'M/.U:., 

q1- ' =!«nisaiul virgins, all in m t .. 

-: "^ bailors on board. Mon3'>w.j 

•'•»»' I ulous when lie was told tliui 

" •• n a vitiated the ships themselviv, 

! al^out with many storms and 

' la^^t arrived safely at the port of 

'Ikm'o, however, only to suffer mar- 

' the hands of savage barbarians. But 

= ;< it discuss tlic/ac^. It may have been 

• >r eleven thousand. Arithmeticians 

•ide that point. All we desire to learn 

• allegory of the voyage of life, and the 

■ !v of innocence which will dare to meet 

'^o dangers it must pass, the storms which 

•ill encounter, and then, after all, "sted- 

>t in faith, joyful through hope, and rooted 

cliarity, it will pass the waves of this trouble- 
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only this, — countries are devastated with 
scourges oi sin ; the land is barren and waste 
through the wickedness of monsters who devour 
everything that is good and beautif id ; and then 
arises the power of God in some holy teacher 
who contends against the evil and subdues it. 
The saint comes forth in the armour of the 
Holy Ghost, as S. Paul describes it, "girt 
about with truth, and having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness, and the feet shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace." And 
there is the shield of faith, and the helmet of 
salvation, and the sword of the Spirit — ^for 
" we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high plax^es." These 
are the dragons, and this is the warrior of God, 
and here is his armour in which he fights. 

Still more beautiful are the legends which 
describe to us these same voracious dragons 
demanding tjieir sacrifices of blood, and so 
devouring human victims to satiate their fury. 
They represent the horrors of Paganism — such 
as in the legend of the " Drachenf ells " (Dragon 
Eock), where the monster is subdued by the 
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simple sight of the crucifix held in the hand 
of the holy maiden given up to his fury by the 
surrounding heathens. Here is depicted the' 
power of the Cross, and Jesus triumphing over 
hell, and the Gospel made known to the Gen- 
tiles. 

The legend of S. Ursula may cause a* smile 
at the first reading, and a political economist 
might hesitate at the propriety of conceding to 
her charge eleven thousand virgins, all in a fleet 
of vessels without sailors on board. Moreover, 
he might be incredulous when he was told that 
the holy virgins navigated the ships themselves, 
and so, tossed about with many storms and 
tempests, at last arrived safely at the port of 
Cologne, there, however, only to suffer mar- 
tyrdom at the hands of savage barbarians. But 
he need not discuss the fact. It may have been 
eleven, or eleven thousand. Arithmeticians 
may decide that point. All we desire to learn 
is the allegory of the voyage of life, and the 
sanctity of innocence which will dare to meet 
it, the dangers it must pass, the storms which 
it will encounter, and then, after all, "sted- 
f ast in faith, joyful through hope, and rooted 
in charity, it will pass the waves of this trouble- 
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some world, and finally come to the land of 
everlasting life." 

Neither, again, are we compelled to believe 
to the very letter the history of the foundations 
of great cities oi* religious houses, such as is 
described in the tradition of Aix-la-Chapelle 
by Charlemagne ; or Frankfort, or " Charles's 
Rest." All we need determine is that great 
benefits to society or to the Church do not 
depend upon the mere will of men. It is not 
their understanding, nor their power, that origi- 
nates the great things which in after times are 
to bless the children of men ; but it is God that 
puts it into men's hearts " both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure." Almighty God uses 
kings and princes, states and governments, as 
the instruments by which He works out what 
He appoints for the general pimishment or the 
general good. Cyrus and Napoleon, Caesar 
and Charlemagne, are but the saws, the axes, 
and the hammers by which the work of God is 
accomplished. So, then, in these legends of 
dreams and visions we are only to see the will 
of God directing men and shaping their ways, 
and moving their hearts for His own good 
purpose. 
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Let the good reader, gentle or simple, child 
or aged man, but read the mediaeval legends 
with this key, and he will quickly understand 
what the words mean. And so, in behalf of 
my friend the collector of these legends, 1 
would beg to introduce them to his notice, and 
ask him to learn his lesson with child-like 
faith. 

Wm. J. E. Bennett, 

Vicar of Froome-Selwood, 
Somerset. 

S. Hilarijj 1868. 
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LEGENDS AND TALES. 



AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 




FOUNDING OF THE CITY. 

)HE Emperor Charlemagne, who used to 
establish his seat of government now 
^^5?N^^ in one part, now in another, of his vast 
dominions, once held his court at Zurich, on 
the lovely banks of the lake, whose natural 
beauties charm and rivet the attention of the 
traveller. The monarch, who loved justice 
and was affable with all his subjects, had 
raised a pillaj; with a bell fastened to it on a 
craggy spot where two martyrs, Felix and 
Regula, had formerly been beheaded, and 
which was near to his own dwelling. Any 
one who had a petition to present to the Em- 
peror was only required to sound the bell af 
twelve o'clock, and the monarch himself ap- 
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peared immediatelj, and, with all kindness, 
heard the requests of his subjects and gave 
his decision. 

One daj the bell sonnded without anj one 
being visible. The same thing occurred on the 
following day, and thereupon the Emperor or- 
dered a page to conceal himself in the neigh- 
bourhood of the pillar during the day, in 
order to discover the cause of the ringing of 
the bell. The servant saw with horror a great 
snake crawl out of a hole on the bank, and, to 
his great astonishment, set the bell in motion. 
As soon as Charlemagne was informed of this 
strange occurrence he got up unmediately, 
although he was at table, and went to meet 
the snake. 

Whether it be beast or man, said he, I will 
administer to every one who comes to me for 
help the justice that is his due. As soon as 
the snake perceived him, it bowed itself three 
times, and then began slowly to return to its 
hole. But the Emperor followed it in its 
tortuous progress, eager to discover what the 
reptile realty wanted. Before the hole sprawled 
m immense toad, and it appeared that the 
snake wished to get rid of the incumbrance 
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that thus stopped up the entrance. The 
monarch immediately gave an order for the 
toad to be seized and killed. 

A few days after this curious adventure the 
snake again made his appearance, to the great 
admiration of all assembled in the Emperor^s 
dining-room, where they were sitting at meat, 
and, after making three most respectful obei- 
sances, crawled up to the drinking-cup stand- 
ing before the Emperor, and dropped into it a 
precious stone of great size and beauty, and 
immediately disappeared before the Emperor 
and his guests had recovered from their as- 
tonishment. 

Charlemagne sent the stone to his Queen, 
and she prized and wore it as an ornament in 
her hair. But it happened that this jewel 
possessed the wonderful quality of giving to 
any one who wore it the undivided affection 
of the Emperor, and so it chanced that from 
that time the monarch so devoted himself to 
his wife that he would never leave her. 

The Empress soon became aware of the cause 
of this increased attachment on her husband's 
part, and from that hour she always wore this 
precious stone about her. In her last illness, 
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as she felt death approaching, she feared lest 
the jewel might come into the possession of 
some one who was not worthy of the Emperor^s 
love. She, therefore, hid it under her tongue, 
and that so it might descend with her to the 
tomb. 

Charlemagne's affection for his deceased wife 
did not diminish ; he had her body embalmed, 
and it accompanied him in all his expeditions. 
This extraordinary tenderness at last raised in 
the minds of Archbishop Turpin and his com- 
panions a suspicion that there must be some- 
thing supernatural in it. He, therefore, took 
an opportunity of searching for an hidden talis- 
man on the corpse, and soon found the wonder- 
ful stone. From the moment he became pos- 
sessor of it and carried it about with him, the 
Emperor permitted his deceased wife to be 
buried with great pomp, and transferred his 
love from her to the Archbishop. Such was his 
attachment, that the latter could hardly ever be 
absent from him and it became almost un- 
bearable. 

On an expedition through Western Germany, 
the Archbishop, in a fit of annoyance at this 
troublesome attachment, got rid of the precious 
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stone by throwing it into the spring where it 
was lost for ever. In the meanwhile, the magic 
worked on, and Turpin was now no longer the 
object of the Emperor^s love but in his place 
the spot which hid the wonderful stone, to which 
he felt himself so drawn that he built a palace 
there and founded a city. 

This city is Aix-la-Chapelle, where is shown 
to this day the cathedral built by Charlemagne. 
The monarch loved most to loiter in the pretty 
meadow, in whose tranquil spring the Arch- 
bishop had dropped the precious stone. There 
he often sat for hours, sunk in deep melancholy, 
gazing downwards into the beautiful water 
which contained the jewel which so magically 
enchained him. 

Popular belief ascribes to magic the sanitary 
properties of the warm springs at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, which have since sprung up for the 
benefit of mankind. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE BUILDING OF THE 
CATHEDRAL OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 




[HEN, above a thousand years ago, they 
were building the renowned and mag- 
nificent cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the chief people of this city so miscalculated the 
cost, that, before the completion of half of the 
sacred edifice, the money which had been col- 
lected for this purpose was beginning to fail. 
It was very doubtful whether a* further appeal 
to the distant charitable contributors would 
furnish more than a trifle ; still no other means 
could be thought of to supply the deficiency. 

On one occasion, when the magistrates were 
completely absorbed in their deliberations upon 
the important subject, and could not come to 
any decision how to increase the funds for the 
building, a stranger announced himself with the 
intelligence that he wished to propose something 
of importance to the whole council. The hete- 
rogeneous, and indeed eccentric, costume of this 
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person, his strongly-marked and repulsive fea- 
tures, on which could be perceived cold calcula- 
tion, and something of scorn, would have made 
a most disagreeable impression upon the assembly 
if the stranger had not immediately taken them 
in by his artfully courteous manner. 

" Most worthy and honoured sirs," he began, 
^ the painful dilemma in which the state finds 
itself on account of the failure of money for the 
completion of the cathedral has come to. my 
knowledge. I am the person to help you in 
this difficulty, and I am now here before you to 
treat of the conditions upon which I am ready 
to hand to you immediately, in good solid gold, 
the amount that is still wanting." 

Great and universal astonishment followed 
the speech of the stranger. Who could the 
man be who spoke of such a vast sum as if it 
were a mere trifle? Was he a nabob from 
India, who, converted to Christianity, was 
willing to bestow all his riches upon building a 
church? Was he a king, or a spirit of the 
mountains in possession of subterranean wealth? 
Or had he, indeed, as his appearance almost 
made them sujppose, amassed the whole of that 
considerable sum to give to the best purpose. 
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So talked the councillors one to another ; but no 
one knew what to answer. 

The Burgermaster was the first who recovered 
from his astonishment; he questioned the 
generous spoken stranger as to his rank and 
ancestry, and received the following reply : — 

" It is of no consequence whether I enlighten 
you or not as to my ancestry and rank. At any 
rate, I can assure you of the validity of my 
proposal. I do not offer the required sum 
merely as a loan, but as gift in perpetuity ; and 
the only condition I have to make is, that after 
the completion of the building, on the day of 
consecration, whosoever shall first go through 
the open doors shall belong entirely to me." 

The astonishment of the learned council 
was great before, but now their alarm was 
extreme. All sprang from their seats and 
placed themselves in the farthest comer of the 
room, for it now fiashed upon them who they 
had to deal with. 

After a pause of mute horror, the Burger- 
master was again the first to arouse himself. 
" Avaunt, fiend," he repeated several times. 
Unfortunately this exorcism did not avail. 
The stranger strode still nearer, and said 
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calmly, " Wherefore do you look at each other 
in so strange and terrified a manner? Are 
not my propositions acceptable and advan- 
tageous ? Consider, I only ask for one, though 
kings and generals often slay thousands in 
battle without thought and to no purpose. 
Is it not seemly that one should give himself 
up for the good of the rest ?" 

Such and many more most weighty reasons 
did he subtly advance, which at last convinced 
the councillors and diminished their aversion. 
Added to this, the pressing want of money was 
the greatest incentive ; and, after a few objec- 
tions and pretended refusals, the compact was 
agreed to, and Master Urian took his leave, 
and with a satanical laugh disappeared. It 
was not long, however, before he returned to 
the council chamber, with a number of bags 
filled with gold, and the magistrates found, 
after strict examination, that the coinage was 
good and the sum complete. When they looked 
up from their task Urian was gone. 

After a few years the building was com- 
pleted ; but now came the day for the consecra- 
tion of the Cathedral. Though all the Council 
present had promised to keep the compact with 
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the foul fiend a profound secret, some, how- 
ever, confided it to their wives, so it wa^ easy 
to imagine that it soon spread from mouth to 
mouth, and when it reached the church no one 
would first enter the wide-opened doors. New 
embarrassments the magistrates did not know 
what to do, when a young priest came forward 
with an assurance that he had conceived an 
excellent plan for cheating the devil. 

It was said in the compact before-mentioned 
that whoever should first go through the church 
doors should become the property of the arch 
fiend; but this did not define its nature, and upon 
that deficiency the young priest based his plan. 
It chanced, a few days beforehand, that a wolf 
was caught and put into a cage, which was 
now so placed that when it was opened the 
beast would immediately rush into the church. 
The evil one was already lying in wait for 
his prey, and flew like lightning after the wolf 
as it sprang into the church. But indescribable 
was Satan's inward rage upon perceiving what 
had fallen to his share, and how he had been 
deceived and cheated. Breathing fire, he twisted 
the poor wolfs neck, and, with a horrible howl 
and leaving behind him a sulphureous stench, 
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disappeared and clapped to the brazen door 
with such violence that it split from top to 
bottom. To this day is shown on these self- 
same doors a brazen representation of the 
wolf, together with fir cones (the ancient 
emblem of a lost spirit), and the crack is also 
shown as a sign to the latest futurity, how a 
priest once succeeded in conquering and en- 
raging the enemy of souls. 
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BOLANDSECK. 




lOUNT ROLAND, of Ajigers, contem- 
porary and nephew of Charlemagne, a 
brave and good knight, had gone forth 
with the army in search of adventures. His 
name was known in the provinces through which 
he passed, where he waged war with robbers, 
defended unprotected damsels, or carried the 
day in a tournament. Unlike his companions, 
he found no pleasure in the gaieties of Paris, 
when staying at the court of his royal uncle. 
His restless spirit yearned after exploits and 
dangers and the usual vicissitudes of an adven- 
turous expedition, not after the comfortable 
rest of a fixed abode and a Uf e of splendour. 

He appeared before his imperial lord and 
uncle, with the request to be permitted to go 
into the provinces on a knightly search after 
those who had hitherto remained hostile to him. 
The request was granted, and at early dawn 
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Roland was seen mounting his renowned charger 
Brillador, and, followed by a faithful squire, he 
left the imperial residence. 

The first part of his journey lay through the 
beautiful plains watered by the Marne and 
bordered by the rough outline of the Vosges. 
Thence he went in search of Rheinf ranken, one 
of the most renowned of the robber knights, 
whom he compelled to give up his booty. He 
then sought for an old and warlike friend of his, 
Sir Conrad Frankenstein, and went to visit him 
in his castle on the beautiful banks of the 
Rhine. 

As he went up the river at a time when 
spring spread its charm over the plains and 
the romantic banks were covered with the 
freshest verdure, the knight was struck with 
the beautiful scene before him ; he thought how 
little he had hitherto cared to bestow his at- 
tention upon the beauties of Nature, and till 
now he had seen comparatively nothing of the 
country thereabouts, and lost himself for hours 
in the contemplation of such magnificent 
scenery. 

He had been travelling for some days and 
had visited several noble castles, in every one 
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of which he had been hospitably received, 
when one evening the towers of the Drachen- 
fels appeared in view. The walls and battle- 
ments of this very extensive and beautiful 
castle shone like gold in the rays of the 
setting sun, which also illumined the peaks of 
the Sieben Gebirge, and left the valley in 
shadow. The heat of the day had been 
succeeded by a delicious freshness, the flocks 
returned home to their folds, the tired vine- 
dresser to his cottage, the fisherman counted 
over what he had caught during the day and 
left his boat on the banks, and the river, un- 
ru£9ed by the slightest breeze, glided on its 
way like a stream of silver. 

This beautiful picture of repose and the clear 
blue expanse of heaven made an unwonted and 
deep impression upon Eoland. For the first 
time in his life an inexplicable and sweet sen- 
sation of sadness stole over his soul, and ab- 
sorbed him so completely that at last his squire 
was obUged to remind him that it was quite 
time to pursue his journey if he wished to 
procure a lodging for the night. The Paladin 
asked a passer-by if there were any castle in 
the vicinity where he might find hospitality. 
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and when he received for answer, there is a 
knight of the name of Heribert, and the castle 
itself is called the Dragon Castle, he recollected 
that it was the same knight to whom he bore 
greetings and messages from friends in France 
and the Upper Rhine. Roland, therefore, did 
not delay crossing the river. It was already 
night when he arrived at the castle gates. 
After he had given his name he was made 
welcome, and Sir Heribert received him cor- 
dially and with all the distinction due to so 
worthy and noble a guest. 

On the following day Hildegunde, the only 
daughter of the host, appeared before the knight. 
Roland was charmed with the youthful and 
blooming grace of the beautiful maiden. The 
eagerness of the brave knight after combats 
and hazardous undertakings had till now pre- 
vented the gentle passion from finding a place 
in his heart. The warrior accustomed to 
slaughter, on finding himself confronted with 
the wondrously charming Hildegunde, was seized 
with a feeling which was quite new to him, 
and which took irresistible possession of his 
soul. From that time he was entirely changed. 
He spoke no more of adventures and martial 
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exploits, he now praised the charms of domestic 
life, and the happiness which the possession of 
a devoted and heloved wife would impart. He 
thought no more also of his departure, for he 
had not the courage to separate himself from 
the woman he adored. 

The state of his heart could not remain a 
secret to any observer, and it was therefore 
soon remarked by Sir Heribert. Hildegunde 
herself saw with youthful delight that he with 
whom she had also been pleased at first sight, 
whose glory and heroism had been praised in 
song, was incKned to love her. 

Roland could no longer keep to himself his 
heart's first love. He confessed it to the object 
of his affections, and found it responded to, 
Heribert had nothing to say against the highly 
honoured Paladin being his son-in-law, and 
there seemed nothing on either side to prevent 
the happiness of the lovers. Roland had already 
begun to think about building a castle on the 
beautiful Rhine near his kind and revered 
friend, for his only wish was now to enjoy the 
great happiness of domestic life, when suddenly 
a message came from his imperial uncle which 
changed all. 
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The Huns devastated the northern part of 
Spain^ and the kingdom of France was also 
threatened by their irruption. Charlemagne 
sent off an army to drive them back, and as his 
nephew could not fail to gain honour and re- 
nown in battle with the infidels, the Emperor 
sent to recall him. Every knight and noble 
must obey such an order if they would not have 
the world doubt their courage and heroism, and 
how could Roland be inattentive to the voice of 
honour and duty ? However unspeakable was 
the grief, he must separate himself from her 
he loved, and although the sorrow sank deep 
into his heart he tore himself away from his 
adored Hildegunde. An unutterable anguish 
came over her when the day of separation ar- 
rived and Roland mounted his horse which was 
to carry him far away into the midst of battles 
and hostile armies. His firm and solemn pro- 
mise, to return again as soon as possible on the 
wings of love, alone calmed the afflicted maiden 
a little ; but she could not drive away her dark 
forebodings. 

After many mutual vows of eternal fidelity, 
which had seldom been so sincere, and after a 
painful farewell with Sir Heribert, Roland left 

O 
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From that time they call the hill Rolandseck, 
whereon Roland's castle stood. A few years 
ago, on a stormy winter night, the last remains 
of the castle, a high projecting arch, fell to the 
ground. But in the place of this arch, a new 
one has been built to recall to the memory of 
the traveller the truest and purest love of the 
times of chivalry. 
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CHARLEMAGNE AND ELBERQAST. 

;NE* evening, when the Emperor Charle- 
magne was sleeping in his palace on 

^^ the Rhine, an angel, surrounded by 
a dazzling light, appeared to him in a dream, 
stood before the Monarch's couch, and said, 
" Arise, great Emperor ! it is thy fate that this 
night thou shouldst depart secretly from this 
place and become a robber." 

Charlemagne awoke ; the dream appeared to 
him most strange and wonderful. Whilst he 
was pondering thereon, he again fell asleep, 
and the same angel appeared again to him, 
with the same admonition, but more impressive 
and commanding. 

*^King, linger not!" said he; "rise up, and 
depart secretly ; it is for the welfare of your- 
self and your kingdom ; it is the command of a 
Higher Power, Who, through me, proclaims to 
youHisWiUr 
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Alarmed Jt this repeated admomcuRiy wbich 
now he could no longer take for an accidental 
▼ision. in a Jreanu the En^eror raised himself 
£rom his coiieh* But in vain he meditated 
nfoa the words :^ken to hfm by die angel, 
tihe more than e^traonSnary conmiand which 
ordered hinu the richest soverei^ of the Western 
Umpire^ to commit a low and (fi^onooraUe 
action. 

But the apparition had made known to him 
tibe express Will of a Higher Powor, to which 
Chariemagne* with devout sdbm&su^n^ was ac- 
cnstomeil contintiallY to reajjn himself : and so 
he resolved blindlv to obev^ arise, and leave the 
rest to heaven. He dressed himself, armed 
himself^ left his chamber, and after he had gone 
into the srable, saddled and bridled his horse 
himself, he went out bv the Castle crates. Bnt 
nather any of his servants, nor yet the Castle 
guard, had remarked anything that had been 
going on, for all, as if by magic, lay in a deep 
sleep. He wended his way to the neighbonr- 
ing forest, while he thus conmmned with Imn- 
self : — 

" Seeing that it is the manifest Will of the 
Lord that I shonld do what I have detested from 
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my youth up, I will comply with the com- 
mand; but I know not how I shall begin to 
rob, and on that account I wish that Elbergast, 
the celebrated robber, whom till now I have 
permitted to be pursued with such severity, 
were with me, I wo.uld reward him, if he taught 
me to be perfect in the sad work, or if he assisted 
me, that I turn not faint-hearted." 

While the King thus mused, the faint light 
of the moon showed him a lonely rider coming 
along. This person seemed also to have re- 
marked Charlemagne, and rode towards him ; 
and soon both were near each other. The 
strange horseman was dressed in black from 
head to foot, and rode a black horse, with black 
trappings. He seemed to look inquisitively at 
the Emperor, who would also have liked to 
know who it was who rode alone at this mid- 
night hour through the forest. The black dress 
and silent behaviour appeared to him to fore- 
bode no good, and the thought passed suddenly 
through the Emperor's mind that it might 
possibly be the Evil One, who wished to do him 
a mischief during those hours when hell has 
power over men. 

" Who are you 1" — the unknown first broke 
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exploits, he now praised the charms of domestic 
life, and the happiness which the possession of 
a devoted and beloved wife would impart. He 
thought no more also of his departure, for he 
had not the courage to separate himself from 
the woman he adored. 

The state of his heart could not remain a 
secret to any observer, and it was therefore 
soon remarked by Sir Heribert. Hildegunde 
herself saw with youthful delight that he with 
whom she had also been pleased at first sight, 
whose glory and heroism had been praised in 
song, was inclined to love her. 

Roland could no longer keep to himself his 
heart's first love. He confessed it to the object 
of his affections, and found it responded to, 
Heribert had nothmg to say against the highly 
honoured Paladin being his son-in-law, and 
there seemed nothing on either side to prevent 
the happiness of the lovers. Eoland had already 
begun to think about building a castle on the 
beautiful Khine near his kind and revered 
friend, for his only wish was now to enjoy the 
great happiness of domestic life, when suddenly 
a message came from his imperial uncle which 
changed all. 
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The Huns devastated the northern part of 
Spain, and the kingdom of France was also 
threatened by their irruption. Charlemagne 
sent off an army to drive them back, and as his 
nephew could not fail to gain honour and re- 
nown in battle with the infidels, the Emperor 
sent to recall him. Every knight and noble 
must obey such an order if they woidd not have 
the world doubt their courage and heroism, and 
how could Roland be inattentive to the voice of 
honour and duty ? However unspeakable was 
the grief, he must separate himself from her 
he loved, and although the sorrow sank deep 
into his heart he tore himself away from his 
adored Hildegunde. An unutterable anguish 
came over her when the day of separation ar- 
rived and Roland mounted his horse which was 
to carry him far away into the midst of battles 
and hostile armies. His firm and solemn pro- 
mise, to return again as soon as possible on the 
wings of love, alone calmed the afflicted maiden 
a little ; but she could not drive away her dark 
forebodings. 

After many mutual vows of eternal fidelity, 
which had seldom been so sincere, and after a 
painful farewell with Sir Heribert, Roland left 

O 
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"I have dreamt this night that Count 
Eggerich, with twelve confederates, intends 
coming here with a wicked design. He desires 
nothing less than to kill me, because I strive to 
preserve the public tranquillity, which is not 
agreeable to the robber knights. Take care, 
therefore, that a sufficient force be kept con- 
cealed, so that on the slightest notice they 
may rush out and seize the conspirators." 

About mid-day, Eggerich and his accom- 
plices arrived, and desired to be brought into 
the Emperor^s presence. 

As soon as they had ridden into the castle- 
yard the gates were closed, the armed guard 
surrounded them, tore off their outer garments, 
and brought to light their concealed weapons. 

Convicted, and unable to deny it, all the 
conspirators suffered death at the hands of the 
executioner. On the other side, Charlemagne 
had induced Elbergast to come to the Court on 
the promise of a full pardon, and richly re- 
warded him, and assured him of a maintenance 
for life on the condition of his henceforth 
giving up the life of a robber. 

But in grateful acknowledgment of the mercy 
shown to him by the Angel's warning, and that 
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it is one's duty to submit oneself undoubtingly 
to the mysterious decrees of Providence, the 
Emperor named henceforth the residence where 
the warning Angel had appeared to him Engel- 
heim, which at this day is Ingelheim, a place 
renowned on the Ehine in consequence of 
Charlemagne's ancient palace. 
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^MOXGST Chariemagne's manT chfldren 
by his different wives, none was more 
J^l^^ beloved than his youngest daughter, 
V.Tnina^ Her great beauty and learning, joined 
to her youthful charms, and most gentle and 
engaging manners, made her above all worthy 
of her Father's love, and the Emperor, when he 
sought relaxation from the cares of sovereignty 
in the bosom of his family, always delighted to 
call her his dear Emma. 

At his palace at Ingelheim the monarch 
called together almost daily his privy council 
to discuss the affairs of his vast dominions. It 
was after careful search that he made choice 
of those most worthy of his confidence, and 
he valued and esteemed them highly. Those 
whom he most favoured lived with him in the 
palace, and were treated as friends. Charle- 
magne generally chose old men for his counsel- 
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lors, expecting a clearer and calmer judgment 
with regard to state a£Fairs from their matiu'e 
years than from younger men. He, however, 
made one exception with regard to age, in the 
person of the young Eginhard, who, on account 
of his extraordinary talents and knowledge, had 
been chosen thus early, not only as one of the 
council, but also as private secretary to the 
Emperor. 

From his residence in the palace, his pleasing 
manners made Eginhard an agreeable com- 
panion to the ladies, and the object of many 
secret wishes, but the deepest impression he 
made was on the Emperor's daughter, on 
Emma, He, the private secretary and con- 
stant companion of her father, and who was 
often all day long near Emma, could not fail 
to notice the quiet attention which the high- 
born maiden bestowed on him, and he soon 
discovered that she entertained a secret affec- 
tion for him. How could Eginhard, full of 
feeling, be indifferent to this discovery, how 
could he remain insensible to the beautiful 
Emma, and not return her love? Certainly he 
fought against his aspiring passion, and recalled 
to mind the plain duty not to abuse the trust 
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reposed in him by his lord and Emperor. The 
being entrusted with her instruction in music 
made the war of duty more diflBcult to the 
young man. The being left so much together 
must have increased the mutual understanding 
between the two lovers, and the vow of ever- 
lasting fidelity sealed their love. 

Their affection was long imknown; it was 
discovered and betrayed by no eavesdropper; 
but on one winter's evening they were sitting 
talking in Enmia's little room, unmindful of 
the stormy winter night, till the hour-glass 
showed Eginhard that it was high time for him 
to return to his dwelling. His beloved fol- 
lowed him, in order to open gently the castle 
door, and to lock it after him. But how de- 
scribe the dismay of the two thoughtless ones 
when they saw the court covered with snow. 
It was impossible for Eginhard to step out into 
the snow without leaving treacherous traces of 
his footmarks behind him. It was impossible 
to expose his beloved to the anger of her father. 
Emma first spoke. 

" I know a means," whispered she, " to deliver 
ourselves from this difficulty — it is the only pos- 
sible way, and perhaps the surest. Get on my 
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back, I will carry you across, a woman's foot- 
steps will then only be perceived, and that will 
-cause no remark." 

^^ Oh, the stratagem of women !" laughingly 
answered Eginhard, but fearing that the maiden 
would be unable to bear so heavy a burden, he 
refused at first to follow her advice. Never- 
theless Emma's entreaties, and the impossibility 
of escaping detection in any other way, at length 
overcame his scruples, and he allowed himself 
to be carried on the back of his beloved from 
the castle to his dwelling. 

But unf ortimately for them the moon shone 
bright. Charlemagne, as the sovereign of so 
vast an empire, had necessarily many cares, and 
on that day he had been unusually disturbed, 
so much so, that he could not rest ; so he rose 
from his couch and passed from his sleeping 
apartment into the adjoining room, in which 
there was a balcony commanding a full view of 
the courtyard. He there saw a man being 
carried by a woman through the snow, and, 
excited by curiosity, he went out on the bal- 
cony. How great was his astonishment when 
in them he recognised Emma and Eginhard! 
-Not without much trouble did Charlemagne 
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maser cbe pQw^arfsd <p«wdnii euEsed by this 
«tart£i]ig sgiih. aai sol muudceiL lie letmned 
to bis own ^raxL 

Hie niext day be smnmooed his oomidl, at 
which aI<o Eginbaid ^^earnL and laid before 
them a mo«t imjKKtaiit qoBtioii. What shirald 
be ioae to a king's dan^ter who seciedj and 
at night lecerred a lorer in her rocmt The 
coonseDois delibented for awhile^ and then de- 
cided that the wisest course in loTe affurs was 
to pardon her. Charkmagne made no answer^ 
but proceeded to ask what a low4M)im noble- 
man deserred who carried on a secret lore in- 
trigae with his kin^s daughter, and ^ded into 
her room at night. The connseQoffs^ with the 
exception of the joangesty again decided uptm 
pardon ; Eginhard alone, who till now had sal 
silent and pale, spoke for pimishment, 

^He deserves death T said he, in a loud and 
impressive manner. 

Surprised by these words, the Emperor 
stepped towards him, and answered — 

'^ Death would be too great a punishment: 
banishment is more fitting for such an offence ; 
and for the daughter who has been forgetful of 
her duty, that she marr}' her loyer, lose her 
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high rank, and be exiled from her home, and 
forgotten by all her family." 

The next morning at early dawn, two pilgrims 
were seen bending their steps towards Mayence. 
From thence they crossed to the other bank of 
the river ; they then left the pubUc road, and 
entered the wood. When towards evening, tired 
out with their long wanderings, and in need 
of a nighfs rest, they met with the hut of a 
eharcoal-bumer, in which they rested and re- 
freshed themselves for a time. The next morn- 
ing, after they had gone on a great distance, 
they reached a clear spot in the wood, from 
which there was a charming view. A mur- 
muring brook sprang from the ground, and a 
luxuriant meadow extended itself to the neigh- 
bouring banks of a river. Here the exiled 
pair began to shake off the weight of their 
sorrow. Full of mournful tenderness, they ac- 
cused themselves of having been the cause of 
such a hard fate, and they promised with re- 
doubled tenderness to make each other forget 
the severity of their lot. They then resolved 
to remain in this valley, and to build them- 
selves a hut. Eginhard gave some of the valu- 
ables which he had brought with him to the 
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shepherds in the neighbomiioody in exchange 
for cows and sheep^ and he hnilt a spacious 
hnt to dwell in, where love rendered the fmgal 
meal pleasant, and they did not allow theinr> 
selves to repine after what they had lost. Six 
years passed on in this way : it seemed but six 
months, and their happiness was increased by 
two promising boys. 

In the meanwhile the Emperor Charlemagne 
grieved over the loss of his beloved daughter ; 
his hair became grey, his cheeks grew hollow, 
and his troubled look showed plainly enough 
that he was far from happy. He no longer 
sought the family circle when released for a 
time from the affairs of government; on the 
contrary, he hastened from the castle with his 
courtiers, roaming over the forest to kill game, 
for the toils of the chase suited his frame of 
mind best. 

Once he undertook a long himting expedition 
in the Forest of the Odenwald. In chasing a 
fine deer he lost himself, and became aware too 
late that not one of his hunting companions 
was with him. He then sounded his horn, but 
no answer was returned, and vexed with him- 
self at having wandered so much out of his 
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way, he dismounted from his horse, which he 
tied to a tree, and threw himself down in a 
shady place. Whilst he was turning over in 
his mind which direction he should take in 
order to rejoin his companions, a sprightly little 
boy, drawn thither by the sound of the horn, 
sprang out of the thicket, and contemplated the 
strange man and the stately horse with child- 
like astonishment. Charlemagne, rejoiced to 
see a human creature, beckoned kindly to the 
boy to come nearer, and he so gained the child's 
confidence, that he played with the Monarch's 
shining weapons. Upon being questioned, the 
little one told that his father and mother lived 
quite near, and got up in order to point out the 
way. Desirous to know who the inhabitants of 
this wilderness could be, who, from the appear- 
ance and behaviour of the boy, could not be 
without education, the Emperor followed, and 
soon saw before him a pretty and neat hut, in 
which a beautiful young woman was occupied 
in preparing the evening meal. 

Hmrna, for she it was, received the stranger 
with hesitation, and offered him a night's 
^^*ig^g> ^s good as their poor roof could afford. 
Then she told him that her husband was out 
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hunting, but he would soon return, and without 
doubt would be glad to share his supper with a 
noble knight, 

Charlemagne could not take his eyes from 
off the charming woman. She was, however, 
not recognised by him, but her look caused him 
an inexpUcable interest, and he was upon the 
point of asking why she chose to Hve in so 
secluded a place. At this moment her hus- 
band appeared. In a hearty and friendly 
manner he welcomed the unexpected guest. 
In the same way there was something about 
the young man which seemed to him so well 
known that he was hardly able to conceal his 
astonishment. 

They sat down to table, and after a simple 
soup the hostess set before them a dish of 
venison. Hardly had the monarch tasted it, 
when he exclaimed, overpowered by sad re- 
membrances, — 

" Alas ! just such a dish did my Emma 
oftentime prepare for me when she was still 
the light of my home and my darling child !*' 

At these words Emma and Eginhard both 
sprang up, and stood speechless before their 
guest. Then, as if awaking from a dream, she 
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exclaiined^ " Yes, it is my father !" fell at his 
feet, and sobbed, " Thy daughter, thy Emma, 
lies before thee ! She it is who fled hither, far 
from the bustle of the world, to pass her days 
with her beloved, and who blesses the moments 
in which she has been permitted once more to 
see the dear author of her existence !" 

Eginhard then also threw himself at the feet 
of the Emperor, and implored for pardon and 
reconciliation. 

A long pause ensued, and the Monarch's face 
showed his inward struggle. Then followed a 
scene of love, full of embraces and expressions 
of childlike tenderness. All the resentment 
of the severe father vanished at the sight of 
Enmia's tears of joy. He willingly forgave 
her and Eginhard, and passed happier hours 
with them in the hut than he had ever passed 
amid the splendours of his Court. 

In the meantime, the hunting companions of 
the Emperor, full of dismay at missing their 
master, had been searching for him through 
the forest during the whole night, and only in 
the bright morning light reached the neighbour- 
hood of the valley where the three happy ones 
tarried. 
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With Emma on one side and Eginhard on 
the other, and followed by the two boys, the 
Emperor stepped out. 

" See here/' said he, "while you were search- 
ing for me I have found the most choice game, 
for in this solitude I have recovered my lost 
daughter and my friend Eginhard, whom my 
heart has bitterly missed for six long years. 
They are my children, and shall no more be 
separated from me. Hasten, and let us return 
to Ingelheim, where we will celebrate the 
festival of a reunion and marriage which I now 
bless with all my heart, Eginhard, my son-in- 
law, shall again be my counsellor; but I will 
cause a Minster to be built on the spot where 
my Emma passed so many happy years, and 
where I had the happiness of recovering her, 
and it shall be called Seligenstatt (Happy 
Place)." 

And so it came to pass, and near the place 
where the Minster was built in course of time a 
town arose, called Seligenstadt, which remains 
to this day and is situated on the Maine. In 
the church there is still shown the tomb of 
both husband and wife, whose remains are 
enclosed in one coffin. In later times this^ 
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coffin was sent by the Grand Duke of Hesse 
to the Count Erbach, who, as some assert, is 
a descendant from a branch of Eginhard's 
family. 
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FRANKFORT. 




FOUNDING OF THE CITY. 

[ARLEMAGNE was not always suc- 
cessful in his wars against the Saxons. 
They were a warlike and independent 
people, and made a powerful stand against him, 
and not unfrequently forced him back by their 
superior numbers, and placed him in great 
difficulties. On one occasion he was driven 
back to the banks of the Maine. A thick fog 
overspread the forest and river; not a vessel 
was to be seen, and it was impossible to find 
out the spot where Charlemagne and his army 
could safely ford the river. Alarmed by the 
noise of the troops, a hind, carrying her yoimg 
one, rushed through the thicket surrounding 
the banks, and immediately, as if to show the 
Emperor the way of escape, waded through the 
river with her fawn. Charlemagne lost no time 
in taking advantage of this discovery, and fol- 
lowed with his army, and so happily escaped 
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the enemy, from whom the fog hid the pas- 
sage. 

Anived at the opposite bank, Charlemagne, 
full of gratitude for his escape by the ford, 
stuck his spear into the sand, and said, — 

" On this spot shall stand a city, which shall 
be called the Ford of the Franks, in remem- 
brance of this event!" And as he in process 
of time completely conquered the Saxons, he 
founded Frankfort, which in later times became 
renowned as the place of coronation for the 
Emperors, and is still in magnificence and 
wealth a flourishing commercial city on the 
Maine. 
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KONIGSDOBF, NEAR COLOGNE. 




3t^ 



ELECTION OF THE BISHOP. 

GREAT dispute once arose in Cologne 
about the filling up of that see^ which 
was then vacant. The clergy and 
citizens were divided into many parties, and 
each wished to elect a candidate of their own 
choice. 

The Emperor Charlemagne, who was then 
residing at Aix-la-Chapelle, and heard more 
and more of the increasing dissensions, resolved 
to put an end to the discord by his presence, 
and, in case of necessity, take the appointment 
into his own hands. Without warning, and 
unattended, he set off one day towards Cologne, 
and, wrapped in thought, he had already reached 
Konigsdorf ^vithout being aware of it, when 
the clear sound of a little bell recalled hiin to 
himself. A great crowd of people were seen 
entering an adjacent chapel to hear mass, and 
the Emperor, without delay, fastened his horse 
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to a tree, and joined, unobserved, the devont 
congregation. 

After the service was ended he went up to 
the priest and offered him a gold piece. But, 
to his great astonishment, the priest returned 
the money. 

'^Offerings are not made here in that 
manner," said the holy man. "Keep your 
gold, which I do not need. Nevertheless, if 
you wish to do a good work for this Church, 
send the skin of the first deer you kill, for I 
imagine you are a huntsman, and my missal 
much needs a new binding." 

Charlemagne was touched by the disin- 
terestedness of the priest, and secretly determined 
not to forget it. In the meantime he proceeded 
towards Cologne. On arriving there, he imme- 
diately summoned the principal clergy and the 
representatives of the people into his presence, 
and gave them to understand that he had the 
Ti^t of nomination to the bishopric, and if he 
did not find one fit for the office amongst them, 
he himself would decide upon one. The dif- 
ferent parties sought to prepossess him in their 
favour by all kinds of offerings and large sums 
of money. Charlemagne, however, commanded 
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that all the money which had been offered to 
him should be forthcoming and employed in 
paying the debts of the diocese. They waited 
anxiously for his decision, and he then addressed 
them in the following words : — 

"It is in vain that you have attempted to 
gain the bishop's mitre by bribery. I have 
not found any of you so deserving as the 
priest of the chapel in the wood near Konigs- 
dorf, who rejected my gold, and, thinking more 
of his missal than of himself, desired no other 
gift than a deer skin, in order that his book 
might be newly bound! Go and fetch that 
good man ; he shall be your Archbishop." 

The village priest could hardly recover from 
his astonishment on being so suddenly raised 
to so high a dignity. But as he knew that 
God was ever mindful of him, he was willing 
to undertake the great responsibility; and to 
this day his name is still remembered as the 
Bishop Hildebold, who built the Cathedral of 
S. Peter, upon the site of which the present 
Cathedral in Cologne now stands. 
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COLOGNE. 




liEGEND OF S. UESULA AND THE ELEVEN 
THOUSAND VIRGINS. 

the third century of the Christian era 
Viometas or Dionoc* reigned over that 
^^^^^ part of Britain which had not been con- 
quered by the power of Rome. Although the 
darkness of paganism still held his kingdom 
captive, yet he, together with his wife and 
daughter, had already embraced the faith of 
Christ. An angel appeared in a dream to the 
Princess, with a conunand for her to embrace 
the holy rehgion of the Redeemer ; and at the 
same time warned her to be prepared to suffer 
for the sake of Christ, and to die a martyr's 
death. 

Ursula, filled with holy enthusiasm, resolved 
to obey this command, and as a German Prince 
Agripinus had sent an ambassador to her 

* Baronius. 
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father's palace, to ask for the beautiful and 
holy Princess as a wife for his son, she deter- 
mined to decline marriage and embrace a 
religious life. Once again when alone, the 
angel re-appeared to her, and desired her to 
accept the proposal of the Gennan Prince, 
because in her position, she might convert him 
to the true faith, and so save a soul, and do 
a work pleasing to God. The angel further 
commanded her to request her father to allow 
her to take as large a number of virgins as 
she could collect, and that they and she should 
make then- home at Cologne. On her arrival 
there, she was immediately to proceed on a 
pilgrimage to Rome, accompanied by all her 
retinue, and after that return to Cologne. 

In obedience to this order, Ursula very soon 
sailed from Britain with the eleven thousand 
virgins, in eleven ships across the sea, then up 
the Rhine to Cologne. Here they would have 
paid her every mark of honour, but she at 
once proceeded to Basle, where the Roman 
Governor assisted her on her further pilgrim 
age over the Alps. In Rome the Pope Cyri- 
acus gave his blessing to Ursula and all her 
companions, and on learning what awaited her, 
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accompanied her on her return, in order to 
give her his holy protection. 

Ooman, son of Agripiniis, met his bride at 
Mayence. Her appearance, the awful presence 
of the Pope, the splendid retinue, and the truth 
of the new doctrines, made him soon embrace 
Christianity; after which the marriage was 
solenmized with great magnificence, and they 
then proceeded along the Khine to Cologne. 

In those times the Huns ravaged the beau- 
tiful provinces of the German Fatherland.^ 
Already an inunense army had appeared before 
Cologne, and in spite of a most vigorous de- 
fence, the city was taken by assault. All who 
remained were massacred by these barbarians, 
who were bitter enemies to the faith of Christ. 
The Pope, as well as Ursula and her com- 
panions, were fully aware of their ferocity. 
They were without exception broken on the 
rads, and suffered the most fearful tortures, and 
Ursula and her husband last of all, but by the 
help of God they exhibited to the latest mo- 
ment of their lives a constancy, and contempt of 
death, which quite astonished their executioners. 
One maiden only (so it is related) called Cor- 
bula, found an opportunity during the universal 
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massacre to escape, and hide herself. But she 
saw in a dream all her companions enjoying 
everlasting happiness in Heaven, and incited 
by this vision to follow their example, she gave 
herself up to the fury of the barbarians. 

Ursula was canonised on account of her holy 
life and martyrdom, and in Cologne there is 
a church dedicated to her memory which bears 
her name, and wherein rest, even up to this 
present time, her bones, and those of the eleven 
thousand virgins her companions. 

The tomb* of the Saint is situated on the 
left of the choir. She is sculptured in alabaster, 
and lying on a marble slab, with a white dove 
sitting at her feet, on account of the spot where 
she was buried being made known to those 
who built the church by a white dove resting 
upon it. 



* The tomb is no longer in existence. 
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THE LEGEND OP THE BUHiDING OF 
THE CATHEDRAL OF COLOGNE. 




the middle of the thirteenth century^ 
Conrad of Hochsteben, Archbishop of 
®^^^^ Cologne, formed the plan of building a 
Cathedral there, which was to be the largest 
and the most splendid in Christendom. 

As Conrad himself was possessed of great 
riches, he contributed largely towards the pious 
work ; and as it was open to all, far and near^ 
to offer of their substance, there was no lack of 
money to hinder the carrying out of this great 
work for the glory of God. It was necessary 
to find a competent architect to make the 
most perfect and suitable design for the holy 
bmlding. 

They had not far to seek, as there was an 
architect in Cologne itself, whose high reputa- 
tion and skill in his profession pointed him out 
as the one best suited to be entrusted with the 
erection of this sacred edifice. 
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The Archbishop sent for him, and asked him 
to draw a plan for the Cathedral in the course 
of a year ; whilst he, in the meantime, would 
have all that was necessary provided for it. 

Being most desirous to gain the favour which 
the execution of such a stupendous work must 
obtain for him in all ages, he wilKngly under- 
took to draw the plan of a building which was 
to be, and would remain, unequalled in gran- 
deur and magnificence. 

From the time of his interview with the 
Archbishop, he was entirely absorbed by his 
great plan ; he gave up everything for it, and 
lived in solitude, ever pondering upon the ar- 
rangement of the great building, — the height 
of the porches, the grouping of the columns; 
and the thought was constantly in his mind, 
that, together with the Church, which would be 
a lasting monument of the piety of these times, 
would be coupled the name of the architect. 
■But at the end of ten months, notwithstanding 
his unremitting toil, he was as much disap- 
pointed as the Archbishop with the drawings 
which he had made. He was ever haunted 
with an ideal, which was alone realized in his 
dreams, for he was never able to succeed in 
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tracing it on the parchment. As soon as he, 
on the first approach of dawn, took his pencil 
in hand, the idea which had so vividly hovered 
around him while on his bed, in the silence of 
the night, disappeared like a shadow on a glass ; 
and it was as if a malicious and all-powerful 
demon appeared, and deprived him of the power 
of executing it. 

At length, the time approached when the 
architect had promised to lay his plan of the 
Cathedral before the Archbishop. But he 
wandered for whole days in dejection and de- 
spair, through meadows and forests, and the 
grief and restlessness of his feelings increased 
every moment; for hitherto he had failed in 
all his plans, and he could not bear the idea 
of being slighted by his patron, and derided 
by his fellow-citizens. 

It only wanted three days to the appointed 
time, and he had penetrated far into the Forest 
of the Siebengebirge. Night had overtaken 
him ; there was a fearful storm, and the rain 
poured down in torrents. No object could be 
distinguished in the thick darkness, save when 
the flashes of lightning brought to his sight the 
nearest groups of trees ; but the mighty trunks 
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appeared to him like giants, who stretched out 
their arms as if menacing him. The flashing 
of the lightning and the rolling of the thunder 
around him suited well with his present state 
of mind; and yet every object alarmed him, 
for his only thought was of the time when he 
would be disgraced and scorned, and he 
thought with grief and despair that another 
would receive the honours which he had 
coveted. 

As he thought upon his fitness for the work, 
in the fever of his delirium, he cursed himself, 
together with all who should at any time ac- 
complish the work. At that moment the light- 
ning, accompanied by a fearful clap of thunder, 
struck an oak near him. The trunk blazed 
brightly, and the terrified Architect saw a 
figure come forth from the flame, who quietly 
strode towards him. 

His appearance was like that of the wild 
huntsman, although his red mantle and the 
feather in his broad, tumed-up hat, formed a 
striking contrast to his hunter's costume. 

"Fearful weather. Sir Architect of the 
Cathedral !" said he, in a patronizing manner, 
while he limped still nearer to him. "Pro- 
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bably you are more tired than I am, for till 
this moment I have rested behind this tree. 
How comes it that you are wandering through 
the forest on such a tempestuous night? Will 
you follow me, and I will take you the shortest 
way out of it, and the storm ?" 

There seemed bitter scorn mingled with 
this speech in the ears of the despairing 
man. Whenever he spoke to him, he ad- 
dressed him as " Sir Architect," and it appeared 
as if a smile of derision distorted the mouth 
of the speaker each time this title was pro- 
nounced. 

Without a word, the Architect turned away 
from the fearful being. That, however, availed 
him nothing, for the stranger made him a sign 
to come nearer ; and as if he were waiting for 
him, and preparing himself for a long conver- 
sation, he seated himself under the thick foliage 
of a sheltering tree, carefully covering his feet 
with his mantle ; and whilst he was taking out 
a large flask, the other made as though he 
would withdraw. 

" Drink to our better acquaintance ! This is 
no common beverage ; and as you may perhaps 
have a grief over which you are vainly brood- 
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ing, will you try the wonderful effects of this 
wine?" 

"Nothing can efface my sorrow," he an- 
swered to the invitation, "and no beverage 
can help me in what I am in vain endeavour- 
ing to accomplish ; therefore do not speak to 
me about your bottle and its contents, and 
spare me any further conversation." 

" You are an unmanageable fellow," said the 
stranger ; " still you will not deter me from it. 
I claim you as my servant, and you will be 
ready to be so, as many others have been. 
Once more, diink and forget your cares !" 

Thereupon the stranger held the bottle to his 
lips, and the Architect, in order to be free from 
his importunities, took a deep draught. The 
liquor ran through his veins like liquid fire; 
he felt himself wonderfully strengthened ; a 
self-confidence crept over him, and he cried 
out involimtarily, "Truly yours is genuine 
nectar — an unrivalled cordial, in good sooth I" 
And while he said this, he sat himself donvn 
near the stranger, and gave him back the 
bottle. 

"Oho!" answered the weird-looking host, 
"you, too, find it a pleasant beverage, ehf 
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Well, let it be my warrant that I am able to 
-do much more for you. I know, moreover, — 
do not be alarmed — ^that you are brooding over 
the plan of a magnificent church, but you will 
neither prosper in the plan or the building 
without my help." 

Astonishment at these words made the. 
Architect turn towards him with a look of 
horror. He thought he perceived on the 
stranger's face a malicious smile, and there 
came over him an uneasy feeling which he 
could not explain, and which the intoxicating 
draught could not remove. 

'^ I see you have not thorough confidence in 
me," exclaimed the stranger, "and yet I am 
the only one who can and will help you ! 
Brave comrade, one more draught, and you 
will perceive that it is for your interest, that 
you should give yourself up entirely to me. 
My conditions are easy, and at all times my 
word is as good as the oath of the most honest 
-of the children of men." 

The Architect tasted once more the tempt- 
ing liquid. It began to heat him, and he now 
wished to ask if it would be possible to get a 
plan ready in three days and bring it to this 
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place ? Upon which the strange being, laugh- 
ing aloud, drew out from his pocket a long 
parchment, and unrolled it before the eyes of 
the greatly • astonished Architect, and drew in 
phosphorus the sketch of the Cathedral which 
for so long had haunted him, and which he had 
vainly tried to trace. 

"Yes, that is it!" he exclaimed; "the 
beautiful perfect picture which I constantly 
saw in my mind, and which was always 
snatched from me as if by magic; that is it 
which I saw in my day dreams, which haimted 
me in my sleep, and vanished from me each 
time that I thought I had succeeded in re- 
membering it!" 

" Well," said the other, " I give this sketch 
to you — it is your own. I make only one con- 
dition — a very small thing ; you must sign this 
bond with some of your blood. There, read 
it !" exclaimed he, while he held towards him a 
small tablet, on which the compact was written 
in a few words. " I have a great quantity of 
these contracts, and it is a favourite amuse- 
ment of mine to increase the collection." 

The Architect almost swooned with fright, 
for he read with horror how he was about to 
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endanger his soul. But the thoughts of the 
fame and the disgrace brought his recollection 
back, and he signed it. At that time the 
lightning struck an adjacent oak, the demon 
disappeared, and darkness surrounded the un- 
happy man. 

He staggered from thence in a state of 
bewilderment and horror. The rain had gra- 
dually ceased, and by the glimmer of the 
approaching morning the Architect at last 
found the way out of the forest to the banks 
of the Rhine. Here a skipper, who had taken 
shelter in a creek during the tempestuous 
night, took him on board, and he returned to 
Cologne by a circuitous route. 

And now the day arrived which was fixed 
for the presentation of the plans. An un- 
speakable sadness overspread the features of 
the Architect when he entered the presence 
of the Archbishop and unfolded his design. 

But the latter exclaimed, with joyful astonish- 
ment, "What a noble Cathedral! That will 
be a church to be surpassed by no House of 
OoD in any Christian land ! You are an un- 
rivalled architect. Your fame will extend to 
the most distant ages, — even as long as the 
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walls of this edifice shall stand, which we wish 
to erect immediately to the honour of God." 

They set about the building with great energy* 
A thousand workmen exerted themselves from 
dawn till late at night ; and after a few months 
the foundations were seen rising from the 
ground. But although the Architect gave his 
directions about the building with great zeaJ^ 
and the work advanced quickly, yet he was in 
a most unhappy state of mind. He often stood 
gazing sadly and musingly upon all that was 
going on. The Archbishop had ordered that 
the Architect's name should be engraven on a 
tablet of brass, to be fixed in a suitable situa- 
tion in the wall of the Cathedral, which was 
accordingly done ; but, notwithstanding this 
mark of princely favour, his melancholy in- 
stead of being removed by it only increased 
daily. The Architect soon thought of nothing 
but of the loss of his soul, of hell, and perdi- 
tion, and saw with fear and anguish the quick 
advancement of his building. 

Unable any longer to bear the pangs of con- 
science, he at last confided all to his confessor. 
This holy man, though- he assisted him as much 
as possible with prayer and necessary penance. 
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at the same time advised him to visit a hermit 
in the Eif elgebirge, who had ahready cast out 
many devils, and for this reason had a great 
reputation for sanctity. 

The afflicted Architect went there imme- 
diately, and the hermit comforted him with 
the promise that his soul should be loosed by 
persevering in fervent prayer, and with the 
assurance that, through penance, the great sin 
with which he had loaded himself by his close 
compact with the arch enemy should be blotted 
out. 

Weeks passed, and the repentant sinner 
chastised his body in sackcloth, and patiently 
fulfilled the command of the holy brother by 
bringing himself into subjection through the 
severest discipline. He was told he might be 
permitted to return home and continue his 
great work as long as it should be necessary, 
and if for the future he led a penitent and 
devout life, Satan would have no more power 
over him. 

With the blessing of the hermit, the Architect 
then returned to Cologne; but he was not allowed 
to complete his great work. Dissensions between 
Prince and State caused an interruption in the 
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building of the Cathedral. Ftdl of grief and 
pain, on account of the cessation of the work, 
the Architect lived in complete seclusion and 
absorbed in recollections of the past ; and a few 
years afterwards died in obscurity, unnoticed 
by any one. 

On the same night that he departed this 
mortal life, the plate, on which his name was 
engraved, disappeared from the wall of the 
Cathedral ; and soon after the above-mentioned 
disputes increased, so much so that the work 
was entirely suspended. 

This great undertaking, begun under the 
direction of the arch fiend, was not to be 
finished, now that his prey had escaped him. 
Through quarrels, envy, hatred, and discord, 
which belong to the untiring author of all evil, 
he succeeded in interrupting the building of 
a church which might have been the most 
beautiful and most sublime monument of the 
active piety of the ages of Faith. 



( 65 ) 



THE LADY EICHMODIS VON ADUCHT. 




^BOUT the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury there lived at the New Market, in 
^^^^^ Cologne, Herr von Aducht and his wife 
Richmodis. The tenderest love existed between 
them, and their undisturbed happiness and ex- 
emplary conduct gained them universal respect, 
and everybody pointed them out as a pattern 
of happy married life. 

But this happiness was to be sadly broken in 
upon. In the year 1357, when the plague 
raged there, and a great number of the inhabi- 
tants fell victims to it, Richmodis was suddenly 
taken ill, and, to all appearance, died. During 
this fearful time, in which hundreds perished 
daily, no one thought of a grand funeral ; on 
the contrary, the corpse was always removed 
from the house as quickly as possible, and 
painful as it was for HeiT von Aducht to 
separate himself from his beloved wife, yet he 

IF 
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permitted her body to be removed as speedily 
as possible and quietly interred in the church- 
yard of the Holy Apostles. He had, however, 
in some measure at least, paid honour to his 
wife's remains by placing some costly jewels in 
the coffin and a ring on her finger. 

This circumstance was not unnoticed by the 
grave-diggers, who detennined to violate the 
sanctuary of the dead and take possession of 
the buried valuables. They therefore remained 
in the vault till midnight. They had already 
nearly robbed the corpse of all the jewels, con- 
cluding their infamous purpose by trying to 
draw the ring from the finger, when the corpse 
opened its eyes and sat up. Evidently Frau 
Richmodis's death had only been apparent. The 
thieves, f idly persuaded that the ghost of the 
deceased was punishing their sacrilegious act, 
made their escape, and in their hurry and con- 
fusion left behind them the jewels and also a 
light which they had brought with them. Not 
less great was the horror of the lady, when, on 
awaking from her lethargy, she found herself 
in her coffin. With all the strength she pos- 
sessed she raised herself, and by the help of 
the glimmering light got out of the grave, and 
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went homewards. All were sunk in profound 
sleep, and Richmodis had to knock often and 
loud before one of the servants awoke, and, 
looking out of a window, asked who it was 
who demanded admission at such an unseason- 
able hour. When she told her name and he 
recognised her voice, he hastened horror-stricken 
to his master and told him of the dreadful 
apparition. But Herr von Aducht would not 
believe the servant's report, and called him a 
crazy simpleton, frightened with the idea of 
spectres, and said, angrily, that whoever believed 
the truth of his deposition would be a similar 
idiot. '^It is as little likely that my wife should 
have risen and be standing now before the 
house, as that my horses should get out of the 
stall and go into the loft and look out of the 
window." He had hardly spoken these words, 
when a loud noise was heard on the stairs, and 
Herr von Aducht saw with astonishment and 
fear that his two white horses were actually 
on the point of climbing to the granary. Taking 
courage, he now hastened himself to open the 
house door, and was immediately convinced of 
the truth of the servant's statement. 

Richmodis was restored to health by the 

f2 
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most careful nursing. She lived happily with 
her husband for several years, and, moreover, 
presented him with three sons. Still, notwith- 
standing her domestic happiness, since her 
restoration to life a shadow seemed to fall 
upon her, and she became serious and re- 
served. 

For a long time the ancient house of Aducht 
was shown in Cologne as one of its marvels. 
Parrots were taught to gabble the name, and 
even now, although a new house stands in its 
place, the remembrance of the adventure is 
preserved in different ways — namely, in every 
house built on the spot there are two white 
horses carved in wood looking out of the 
granary window on to the New Market ; and 
the adjoining new street has received the name 
of Richmodis. 



( 69 ) 



THE CAVE IN THE JURA 
MOUNTAINS. 




[ARLY one morning sounds of merri- 
ment were heard near the Hotel of the 
^^ Mole, in the Adelsberg, situated in 
the midst of the Krainer Mountains. A long 
row of waggons stood there, partly drawn up 
in the gateway, partly before the house. The 
waggoners had unharnessed the horses, and 
were comfortably seated under the spreading 
branches of a lime tree, in their blue smock 
frocks, smoking their short pipes, and relating 
their different adventures in the mountains. 
It was Sunday, the bells were ringing, and 
crowds were flocking to the adjacent church, 
the women in their white caps and handker- 
chiefs, the men in jackets and short loose 
breeches. A post-horn sounded beyond the 
turn of the hill, and two post-chaises full of 
ladies and gentlemen drove to the door of the 
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hotel, and were welcomed by the landlord, who 
was standing at the door. They were a party 
of friends from a city in the north of Ger- 
many, who were returning from a long expedi- 
tion in Southern Germany, and came to this 
village in the mountains in order to see the 
far-farmed Adelsberg Cave. All the rooms in 
the inn were filled with soldiers, so nothing 
was left for the new arrivals but to seek for 
seats amongst the waggoners, who civilly gave 
up a whole bench to them ; whilst the land- 
lord with great alacrity provided for the further 
accommodation of the party. In the mean- 
time a guide had joined them, carrying with 
him, in a bottle, the ^* proteus anguinas," that 
curious species of salamander peculiar to sub- 
teranean waters, which he offered to the 
travellers. They stopped him short — 

" You are coming with us ? " said one of the 
gentlemen to his fellow-traveller, an artist of 
the name of Hermann, who had remained 
sitting, without taking any part in what was 
going on. '* You will not pass through Adels- 
berg without having seen the most wonderful 
of all caves ? " 

"You must go without me," answered the 
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artist. "I have no taste for caves. I have 
once entered one/' he continued in a sad tone, 
*' and never will I repeat the visit." 

^^ And what cavern has given rise to such a 
resolution I " 

" That of Mortier, in the Jura, and I have 
sworn, my friends, that as it was the first so it 
shall be the last I will ever enter." 

'^ There must be something wonderful and 
interesting in all this," exclaimed the ladies, 
" pray tell us at once what happened to you ? " 

"Ladies," said Hermann, *^it is a fearful 
story, more awful than you can possibly 
imagine. I will not beforehand spoil the 
pleasure of your visit to the cavern, so pray 
leave me to rest alone till you return." 

The party set forth, and it was not long 
before a young officer seated himself by the 
artist, and said to him, "I fancy you are a 
stranger here, and therefore perhaps it will be 
no liberty if I tell you that that mean-looking 
stream yonder, which we call Poik or Pinka, is 
in reality very wonderful. Would you believe it 
is the same which you saw yesterday flowing so 
rapidly near Laibach ? There, in that cleft in 
the rocks yonder, it appears perfectly calm, as 
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if pausing before being lost in the gloomy 
depths of our far-famed cave, which is three 
miles long. After that this little river re- 
appears on the plain, out of the Unzhohle, the 
beautiful rocky grotto, which is a continuation 
of the Adelsberg, and then flows for a mile 
through the fertile Miihlenthal, and at Jacobo- 
witz it again hides itself, and re-appears about 
three leagues off at Ober Laibach, where it 
forms a small lake, whose blue waters wash the 
foot of a steep and picturesquely wooded cliff, 
and then we take leave of it as a rushing stream 
about twenty feet deep and as many broad." 

We will now leave our two friends, and 
follow the party gone to the cave. 

Our travellers stood before the grated en- 
trance, which resembles the arches of a bridge ; 
three other guides who had now joined them, 
went before and placed their lighta in the 
most effective places, every care having been 
taken by the authorities to prevent accidents. 
The first part of the cave was discovered about 
four hundred years ago, and is above six 
hundred feet long. There is the temple of 
Neptune, one hundred and fifty feet broad 
and ninety feet high. A few steps further 
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you hear a strange rushing sound, of what? 
A light is glimmering down below. 'Tis the 
lamp of the guide shedding its rays on a 
running stream. You descend about sixty 
steps, and behold the wonderful Poik, which 
disappears further on among the arched rocks, 
moving here slowly and solemnly in the 
depths of the cave with a mysterious and 
ghostly sound, echoed and re-echoed by the 
surrounding vaults. A wooden bridge leads 
across the clear water which glimmers in 
the torch-light, and the same is closed in by a 
natural bridge of rock spanning the stream. 
From this point you ascend eighty-two steps in 
stone, in order to view the last wonder of this 
subterranean cavern. After this first division you 
reach the newest and largest portion, discovered 
about forty years ago, and called Ferdinand's 
grotto. You see here the most magnificent 
stalactites, which in some instances have had 
appropriate names given to them, in others the 
most absurd, according to the imagination of 
the discoverer or the guide, so that the judi- 
cious spectator is deprived of the real enjoy- 
ment of giving a name himself to those freaks 
of nature. On this Sunday morning however, 
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a peculiar effect was produced in the part 
called the chapel, caused by one of the 
guides striking with a wooden hammer upon 
a high stalactite column, which gave out a 
sound like a bell summoning to prayer in this 
subterranean chapel. The party were also 
pleased and surprised when a second guide 
placed his lamp far above them behind a thin 
stalactite in such a manner as to make it 
appear like a full moon shining through clouds, 
and much amusement was afforded when a 
third guide looked through what appeared like 
a lattice window, and begged for alms of a boy 
who was passing by. A fourth pointed out 
what he described as a butcher's shop, and 
another part of the cavern, he said, represented 
a confessional. 

They traversed about half the length of 
the cavern in half an hour. But who knows 
how many miles further these clefts and grottoes 
extend ! It was moderately warm in the cave, 
and the paths, planks, and bridges were kept 
in the best order. At last they returned into 
the open air. 

" You have missed a great deal," said the 
gentlemen to the artist, on their return. 
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" It may be,'* he answered gravely: " I think 
one visit is sufficient to such a place/' 

" And we agree with you/' said the ladies ; 
" there was only one thought in all our minds 
as we approached the light, and were able to 
breathe freely again in the pure air. God 
forbid that we should always live in a 
cavern." 

One of the gentlemen here said, " The open 
country, where Ceres and Flora preside, con- 
duces more to one's cheerfulness than the 
gloomy smoky regions of Pluto. The reflec- 
tion of the dark chasms in the water, the pale 
faces peeping out of the black cowls, form 
a great contrast to the enjoyments of the 
country, which are accompanied and gladdened 
by the song of the lark. Gnomes and Will- 
o'-the- Wisps harass the miner: the rustic en- 
joys the fruits of his labours. The former toils 
wearily, and even if he works in gold and silver 

« 

mines, only just gains a sustenance : this one 
has a bright old age, that one gradually fades 
away, with death always before his eyes. I 
really cannot understand how it is possible that 
any one can determine to pass his life in 
labouring like a mole." 
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"Now for your story, Sir,** said the ladies, 
and Hermann began. 

" It is about twelve years since I was staying 
with a great friend and brother artist of the 
name of Henr\', in a lovely spot in the valley 
of Travers in the Canton of Neufchatel. His 
sister Antoiiia and 1 were engaged to each other. 
During my visit, we made several pleasant Uttle 
excursions, and one day a party was arranged 
to go to the cave of Mortier in the Jura moun- 
tains, about three miles off. On a sultry after- 
noon in the month of August we found our- 
selves standing before the wild and jagged rocks 
which surround the entrance to this far-famed 
cave. Our party consisted of a friend and 
neighbour of oure, Mr. Biot, my friend Henrj', 
Antonia, and also her sister Lucy, a girl about 
twelve years old, fair-haired and gentle, who 
kept close to her elder sister, and myself. 
Whilst we were waiting for the party to as- 
semble, my looks strayed to the high peak of 
the Jura, which stood out distinctly against the 
clear blue sky. AU the brightness of nature 
which surrounded me seemed to say, ^ Kemain 
outside with us, you children of the upper earth, 
and leave to the owls and bears their gloomy 
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subterranean caverns.' A sad presentiment 
seemed to oppress ray heart, I had a natural 
dislike to caves and mines, and always reckoned 
amongst my most disagreeable dreams, those 
where I had to crawl through clefts and defiles. 
But curiosity, vanity, and above all the com- 
pany of Antonia, made me strive to drive away 
these gloomy fancies, and I cheered myself with 
the thought that we should be in the open air 
again in an hour. We did indeed come out of 
the cave, but oh ! However, I will not antici- 
pate." He stopped for some time overpowered, 
as if wanting to collect his thoughts, and then 
proceeded. " After we had groped through the 
low entrance, we stood together in a small and 
dimly lighted chamber. Antonia had placed her- 
self near me. Henry struck a light, and gave 
us each a lighted wax candle. We now entered 
the cavern, climbing over rough blocks of rock 
heaped one upon the other, which had fallen 
from the roof, and corresponded exactly with 
those hanging above. On the left, the adjacent 
caves frowned on us, into whose gloomy recesses 
the light of our candles could not penetrate. 
The two sisters amused themselves with the 
frequent echoes which resounded faintly in the 
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through the narrow pass, suddenly fall upon 
the last.' 

" ' O Lord have mercy upon us/ exclaimed 
the sisters. 

^^ ^ And if we were happy enough to gain our 
freedom,' said Henry, ^ could not the beast 
seize upon us, when we were in the open air V 
' But,' said he, ^ there is a tradition, that behind 
the pond there is a passage in the cavern lead- 
ing into the middle of the wood ; a shepherd, 
who passed through it many years ago, gave 
information of this exit, so that it might be 
found by others. At the pond we remarked, 
you may remember, a current of air on our 
candles, it must certainly have come from this 
second opening. Let us go through it with 
confidence whilst we still have light.' 

" ' Oh yes, let us go from this place of hor- 
ror,' said Antonia. 

" Lucy put her arms round her, sobbing. 
Tears were in my eyes. 

"^But,' said I, full of anxiety at Henry's 
proposal, ^ shall we risk our safety on a mere 
report ? and suppose we were not to find 
the opening? The way is long, and if our 
candles became extinguished, return would be 
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been reflected, the damp dripping lime walls, 
the rough and in many parts slippery ground, 
made it unadvisable to make a long stay here. 
We retraced our steps, and were approaching 
the narrow opening through which we had 
passed, when Biot, who led the way, stood still, 
and made a sign to us to be quiet. We stopped 
and listened. A cold shudder came over us, 
for we heard in the distance a loud roar, which 
came nearer and nearer, and soon left no doubts 
as to what it was. ^A bear, a bear!' exclaimed 
Henry, full of horror. 

" ^ Oh, can it be possible V asked the two 
sisters, trembling like aspen leaves. 

" ^ Quite possible,' whispered Mr. Biot, with 
a trembling voice. ^ It had been known for some 
days past to our country people that some wild 
beast must be again on the mountains, as con- 
siderable ravages had been committed in our 
sheepfolds. Most probably he has taken refuge 
here from the pursuit of the hunters.' 

"^Let us save ourselves!' exclaimed the 
sisters, and rushed back in terror to the pond. 

"Henry clasped his knotted stick convul- 
sively. Mr. Biot stood as if stunned, and 
uncertain whether he should fly or remain. 
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through the narrow pass, suddenly fall upon 
the last.' 

" ' O Lord have mercy upon us/ exclaimed 
the sisters. 

^^ ' And if we were happy enough to gain our 
freedom/ said Henry, ^ could not the beast 
seize upon us, when we were in the open air V 
' But,' said he, ^ there is a tradition, that behind 
the pond there is a passage in the cavern lead- 
ing into the middle of the wood ; a shepherd, 
who passed through it many years ago, gave 
information of this exit, so that it might be 
found by others. At the pond we remarked, 
you may remember, a current of air on our 
candles, it must certainly have come from this 
second opening. Let us go through it with 
confidence whilst we still have light.' 

" ' Oh yes, let us go from this place of hor- 
ror,' said Antonia. 

" Lucy put her arms round her, sobbing. 
Tears were in my eyes. 

"^But/ said I, full of anxiety at Henry's 
proposal, ^ shall we risk our safety on a mere 
report ? and suppose we were not to find 
the opening? The way is long, and if our 
candles became extinguished, return would be 
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piece of rock. But as Mr. Biot looked into a 
neighbouring dark abyss on the left, in order 
to see whether there was any possibility of the 
beast finding its way to us, we were almost 
paralysed with terror on hearing the growling 
of the bear approaching us in that direction. 
It is impossible for me to describe to you in 
words the agony and despair of these moments. 

*^ We found we could no longer remain where 
we were ; that we must resolve upon something 
speedily. In the meanwhile, I ordered all the 
candles with the exception of mine and Henry's 
to be extinguished ; for economy in these things 
was necessary for our safety. Then we con- 
sulted with each other. It was proposed to 
rush through the cavern with a firebrand, and 
so drive the bear before us, and obtain our 
liberty. 

" ^ But where is the firebrand,' said Antonia 
mournfully. 

" ^ Our clothes must serve for that,' answered 
I, ^ one thing after another must be burnt, and 
we will begin with my coat.' 

" ^ But,' said Mr. Biot, turning round, ' if 
the bear should keep himself concealed in one 
of the side caves, and while we are groping 
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through the narrow pass, suddenly fall upon 
the last.' 

" ' O Lord have mercy upon us/ exclaimed 
the sisters. 

^^ ^ And if we were happy enough to gain our 
freedom,' said Henry, ^ could not the beast 
seize upon us, when we were in the open air V 
' But,' said he, ' there is a tradition, that behind 
the pond there is a passage in the cavern lead- 
ing into the middle of the wood ; a shepherd, 
who passed through it many years ago, gave 
information of this exit, so that it might be 
found by others. At the pond we remarked, 
you may remember, a current of air on our 
candles, it must certainly have come from this 
second opening. Let us go through it with 
confidence whilst we still have light.' 

" ' Oh yes, let us go from this place of hor- 
ror,' said Antonia. 

" Lucy put her arms round her, sobbing. 
Tears were in my eyes. 

"^But,' said I, full of anxiety at Henry's 
proposal, ' shall we risk our safety on a mere 
report ? and suppose we were not to find 
the opening? The way is long, and if our 
candles became extinguished, return would be 
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impossible, we should then be lost without 
remedy.' 

"*You are right, Gustavus,' said Henry. 

* We should by no means let our fate depend 
on an uncertain road. Let us draw lots which 
of lis men shall remain behind at this naiTow 
pass. Whichever of us gets out happily will 
bring him help, and if he escapes, he will come 
to ours.' 

" No one could oppose it, the lot fell upon 
me, a cold chill seized my heart, Mr. Biot held 
his breath, Lucy looked upwards, praying, An- 
tonia sank down with a cry of anguish. 

" ^ God will be with me, dearest,' said I, with 
confidence, ^do not delay long, all is in the 
Lord's hands.' 

" Henry gave a piece of bread to each of his 
sisters, and poured out some wine for us. They 
then took leave of me. What a painful parting ! 
Have there ever been before such heavy hearts. 

* God be with you," said Henry, embracing me 
warmly ; Lucy sobbed aloud. I kissed the poor 
child on her pale forehead, and sought to in- 
spire her with confidence on her fate and my 
own. Antonia lay nearly senseless in Henry's 
arms. They had soon advanced some distance, 

g2 
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and I heard the sounds of their footsteps dying 
away ; then all was still, and I remained alone 
in this horrible solitude, but I was so stupified 
by the parting scene, that at first I did not feel 
it. ^ Thine in life and death !' exclaimed I in 
the deep recess of the cavern, and the word 
death was resounded by the fearful echo. Then 
I fancied I heard a shrill cry, which appeared 
to come from the side of the pond, and what 
frightened me most, was that the bear gave a 
fresh growl and returned to the blockaded open- 
ing. I argued from this, that the creature 
knew of no other way to get at me. The wild 
beast raved about in vain, for the blocks of 
rock had been too securely placed for him to 
get through. One hour passed, I had sunk on 
my knees, and prayed to Almighty God that 
He would protect my companions in their flight. 
The conflicting feelings of hope and despair, 
joy and terror, took possession of my soul. 

" By my watch, it was nine o'clock at night. 
For a long time, notwithstanding my eager 
listening, I could distinguish nothing but the 
continual dropping of the water, only inter- 
rupted by the fall of broken pieces of stone. I 
had hopes of being saved. I took a hearty 
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draught from the wine flask which had been 
left me, stuck my candle on a rock, and for 
the first time moved the stone from the open- 
ing. I listened ; the silence of death reigned. 
I went to the second opening. Again 1 heard 
the monster renew his furious growling. Full 
of despair, with supernatural strength, I re- 
placed the pieces of rock; the brute gave a 
furious growl, inibbed its nose against the chink 
upon which it left marks of blood, and glared 
at me with its furious eyes, whilst it sci'atched 
the rock with its claws. However, when it per- 
ceived that it could not get through here, it 
rushed back snorting furiously. Suddenly the 
thought came across me that the fury of the 
beast before the blockaded entrace might be 
occasioned by being pursued by a band of 
hunters. This faint hope had hardly sprung 
up witliin me, when my ears caught the sound 
of the clatter of f aUing pieces of rock in the 
distance. The bear had escaped into a side 
pass, and by the strength of its fore claws had 
managed to pull down the pieces of rock from 
another closed up chink in the cavern, and was 
suddenly growling so fearfully from a side 
abyss that it made my hair stand on end. I 
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gave myself up for lost. Should I clear away 
the pieces of rock before me, and flee ? There 
was no time for that, the beast was evidently 
getting nearer. Should I run after my com- 
panions? That seemed to me still more im- 
possible. Full of despair, I placed my candle 
near the precipice. The light fell directly on 
the savage brown shaggy monster, who was 
climbing very dexterously the steps formed on 
the steep side of the rock. Instinctively I took 
up the largest piece of rock which lay before 
me, and hurled it with such force upon the 
head of the wild beast, that it fell backwards, 
howling into the deep abyss. I immediately 
placed my candle, which had got very low, in 
a chink of the rock, and in the twinkling of an 
eye took off my nankeen coat, which I tore in 
half, and threw one piece blazing into the abyss 
below. By the light I saw that the bear had 
fallen backwards to a great depth, and I had 
also the consolation to find that the abyss was 
very precipitous, and that it was not very likely 
that it would try to climb up again. I then 
collected, with almost superhuman strength and 
rapidity, a number of pieces of rock, and for 
prudence' sake let three masses at three succes- 
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sive times roll down, and so became secure from 
an attack for the next few minutes. A fearful 
howl convinced me that one of these masses 
must have hit the beast as it was attempting 
to climb up. At the same time there arose on 
my delighted ear a yelling of dogs and a hal- 
looing of huntsmen in the distance. My situa- 
tion was still fearful enough, for I was deter- 
mined to keep my post to the last. 

*^ Without my knowing it I had obtained the 
victory. The pack of dogs had scented the 
passage, and had thrown themselves with fury 
upon the savage beast. A firebrand which I 
threw down lighted up the dreadful death- 
struggle. In the meanwhile the huntsmen 
entered with lighted torches, and uttered a cry 
of alarm at the sight of my light above, and at 
my appearance, for I had no coat on, and with 
my pale face and streaming hair I looked like 
a ghost. 

^* ^ God be praised,' exclaimed I, ^ I am 
saved.' The whole vault resounded, a rifle was 
fired off, and a cry of victory was raised. I 
quickly removed the blocks of stone, crawled 
through the narrow pass, with my nearly ex- 
tinguished candle in my hand, in order to 
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discover the opening to the precipice. The 
glare of the torches pointed out to me the 
direction, and stumbling over a chaos of rocks, 
I suddenly stood before the assembled multi- 
tude, who rushed forward and shook my 
hands with mingled feelings of pity and joy, 
for they saw my utterly exhausted state.. I 
related our unhappy adventures, and excla- 
mations of astonishment and fear fell from 
all. 

" ^ Oh, let us go. to the help of Henry and 
his sisters !' hurriedly exclaimed two of the 
himtsmen, friends of the former. The others of- 
fered to bear us company. I felt myself endued 
with fresh strength for exertion. One of the 
huntsmen gave me his coat, for the night air 
had become very cold. The bear was killed ; 
one of the dogs was obliged to be dragged out 
from between its jaws, and half the booty was 
awarded to me. 

" Without delay, we five, provided with ropes, 
poles, and torches, crawled back through the 
narrow pass, waded through the first pond, and 
came to a second, where there was the smallest 
possible foot-mark tending downwards on the 
left of a sharp slippery stone. 
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^* ^ Oh ! ' exclaimed one of the huntsmen, 
^ that was a difficult way for a lady.' 

^^ ' See/ exclaimed a second, ^ one of the ladies 
must have slipped down there, it is a small 
foot-mark.' 

The blood seemed to freeze in my veins. 

'^ ' Sound with a rope,' said one of the party. 

The water was hardly four feet deep. Life 
came again into my veins. 

*^ ^ And see, yonder ! ' joined in the first 
huntsman, ^ five footsteps further on, where the 
cliff ascends, the mark of water on the yellow 
stone shows without doubt where the lady got 
out again, as it has evidently been wet by her 
dripping clothes ; and the footmarks also show 
us that the party have remained some time 
here.' 

^^ We again ascended another cliff, and came 
to a vault where there were two exits. The 
one on the right had two footmarks, on the left 
there were three sets of footmarks, and one was 
wet. It was, therefore, determined to turn to 
the left. Hardly a hundred steps further, we 
came to a narrow passage in the rocks, through 
which we had to go on our hands and knees, 
and at last had to climb up a slippery path. 
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" ^ Poor Antonia ! poor Lucr ! ' exdaimed I. 

" * The gust of wind is stronger/ remarked 
one of the party, * we are sorely getting nearer 
the exit. 

"^O God: O Godr cried out in the dis- 
tance a woman's voice, ^ the bear, the bear V 

" ^ Antonia, Henry,' I called out delighted ; 
and the call was joyfully responded to. 

*^ There, on a small projection of rock near 
the opening, sat the poor things, waiting for the 
slightest glimmering of day. Their candles had 
been long extinguished. We embraced each 
other most warmly. Antonia's dress still bore 
the marks of her fall into the water, and the 
poor thing in her wet clothes was trembling 
with cold, and the shivering of fever ran 
through her veins. I carried her in my arms 
to an adjacent Alpine hut, where the shepherds 
quickly placed her on a litter, and conveyed her 
home. The report of our misfortunes had 
already spread. The whole village came out ; 
Antonia and Lucy were kissed and mourned 
over, and their friends wept aloud when they 
saw the change in Antonia. She sat motionless 
and speechless till the arrival of the doctor, who 
ordered her to go to bed. I fixed my eyes on. 
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him as I stood by his side ; he said, ' She has a 
severe nervous fever.' The fright and anxiety- 
she had experienced, and the cold from her fall 
in the water, had taken too firm a hold on her 
nervous system — she died. 

" Let me be silent upon my loss. Henry, 
with tender sympathy and a true brother's 
love, accompanied me home and remained with 
me for some weeks. I sought for consolation 
in my vocation, which is an art that includes so 
much that is holy. Many years have passed 
since this time of sorrow, but I can never lose 
the painful remembrance of it." 

The artist leant back in his seat, and cover- 
ing his eyes with his hand, sobbed like a child. 
A deep silent sympathy reigned over the whole 
party, and the ladies were too much over- 
powered to speak. 

"All is ready," said the postillion, who at 
that moment appeared. " All is ready for your 
departure." 

And with cheering and sjnnpathismg words, 
the friends continued their journey. 
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STRASBURG. 




THE CATHEDRAL CLOCK. 

[HEN the building of the far-famed 
Cathedral of Strasbiurg was jfinished, 

'^0l the magistrates of the city were 
desirous that the high tower should be de- 
corated by a clock of the most perfect me- 
chanism. It was long before any person could 
be found to whom could be entrusted the 
execution of such a work. But at last a clock- 
maker, Isaac Halrich by name, who had 
come from a great distance, presented him- 
self ; he was a fine old man, far advanced 
in years, and he offered for a certain sum to 
erect on the high tower a clock which would 
surpass any that had been made before in any 
country. The offer was joyfully accepted, and 
the clockmaker set about his work in good 
earnest. 

After long years of toil, the work was com- 
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pleted, and all who beheld it were struck with 
wonder and admiration. It not only showed 
the hour, but the day and month of the year ; 
there was likewise a large globe showing the 
time of the rising and setting of the sun, 
eclipses of the sun and moon, and other phe- 
nomena. 

On one side stood Mercury with his cadu- 
ceus, and pointed out the different constella- 
tions, as they appeared each in their turn. 
Besides many most skilful contrivances and 
other things worthy of note, there stood near the 
dial a figure of Death, who before the strike 
of every quarter of an hour stepped forward to 
take possession of the hammer, whilst imme- 
diately from the other side appeared the form 
of the Saviour, who ordered Death back. It 
was only at the hour when Death struck with 
the hammer. 

This very curiously contrived clock, which 
also chimed some of the most beautiful hymns 
of the Church, was considered a great wonder, 
and the City congratulated itself much on 
possessing it. 

But the excellence of this work raised in 
the hearts of the magistrates a wish that 
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Strasburg should be and remain the only city 
which could boast of such a clock ; this wish 
led at last to the horrible design of putting 
out the eyes of the venerable man, instead 
of rewarding his skill and industry. But in 
order to have a pretext for such an accursed 
deed, and because they hesitated to execute 
such a barbarity in the eyes of an enlightened^ 
world, without an appearance of justice, they 
sheltered themselves under the blind super- 
stition of that time. They accused the poor 
old man of having brought the clock to such a 
state of perfection through the help of the Evil 
One, with whom he had secret dealings, and 
through imprisonment and torture, he was 
brought to confess himself guilty of the crime. 
It was forthwith declared to him that the 
immense sum, for which he had stipulated for 
his work, was forfeited and he was condenmed 
to have his eyes put out. Before, however, 
this horrible design was executed, the clock- 
maker said he had to put some finishing 
touches to his work, and to perfect the ma- 
chinery, which would be impracticable to any 
one else, and for this he begged to be allowed 
to go once more to the tower. 
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This demand appeared to the principal men 
of the city too reasonable not to be granted. 
He was therefore allowed to be led to the 
Cathedral, and after he had been a long time 
filing and altering the works, he declared that 
all was now ended. Thereupon this unheard 
of cruelty was accomplished, and the poor man 
never more saw the light. But soon it was 
perceived that the clock did not strike. The 
cruel authors of this deed guessed, when too 
late, that the clockmaker had intentionallv 
destroyed the wonderful machinery in order 
to avenge himself for their barbarous vanity 
and thirst for vainglory. 

And so indeed it was. The ill-used artisan 
said that he had annihilated his own work, 
and that no one in the place would be able 
to repair it, or put it in motion again. 

To this day they show to the strangers who 
visit the Cathedral the motionless machinery of 
the celebrated clock. Whoever admires the 
exceedingly skilful work and delicate ma- 
chinery, cannot help regretting that (as the 
blind clockmaker once said) no one has been 
found up to this time to put the machinery 
again into order, and set it once more going. 
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THE CASTLE OF TEIFELS. 



RICHAED C(EUR DB LION. 




|N the Upper Ehine boundary of the 
kingdom of France, between Weissen- 
berg, Bergzaben, Landau, Edenkoben, 
Neustadt on the Hardt, and Durkheim, as far 
as Grunstadt, is one of the most beautiful spots 
in Germany, perhaps in Europe. Richly 
endowed with forests, wooded hills, and fertile 
fields, studded with villages, and crowned with 
ancient castles, this country, although little 
known and visited, would bear comparison 
with grander and more important scenery* 
The height of the Vosges begins here to 
diminish, and they bear no longer the wild 
character which strikes the traveller on the 
Swiss frontier in upper Alsace; the country 
is in comparison more rich and lovely, and the 
soil more fertile, but occasionally reminds one 
of the neighbourhood of the mountains by the 
appearance of a lofty crag. 
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One of these eminences arrests the sight in 
the open extensive view looking north and 
south. The Cathedral of Strasburg and Spires, 
further on the towers of Worms, on the right 
side of the Ehine the ruins of Heidelberg, on 
the left Dannersberg with its projecting peaks, 
are the principal objects of a panorama which 
charms and enchains the beholder. 

Not far -from the fortress of Landau and 
Annweiler lies a range of wooded hills and 
castle-crowned rocks. Three of these ruined 
castles are pre-eminently conspicuous; they 
appear to have been united, and to have 
been the property of one single lord, who 
resided in one of them. The name of 
Trifels indicates this unity, for it is the 
united name for the three peaks of rocks, 
although the most remarkable, with its ruined 
castle, is alone so named, the others are called 
Anebos and Scharfenburg. The ascent of 
Trifels is fatiguing, but one is repaid a hun- 
dredfold for the trouble by the exquisite view 
of the surrounding country, both far and near, 
especially the magnificent valley of the Rhine 
with its beautifully situated villages. Landau 
first attracts the eye of the beholder; it is 

H 
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situated amidst numerous hamlets, and there is 
a current saying in the country that the inhabi- 
tants of two hundred villages attend its market, 
and are able to return home the same day. 

The time of the foundation of Trif els is, as is 
the case with so many buildings of the middle 
ages, unknown. We only know that it was men- 
tioned in ancient records, in the time of the Salic 
emperors, and that it embraces the dynasties of 
Hohenstaufen and Hapsburg, but in 1410 
became the residence of the Duke of Zwei- 
briicken. Frederick Barbarossa had, according 
to tradition, often and with pleasure mhabited 
the Castle, and very much enlarged it ; he also 
built its once far-famed marble hall, of the exis- 
tence of which hardly any traces now remain. 

In the middle ages, Trif els, with its fortificar 
tions, served for three purposes. It was an 
imperial fortress, a state prison, and a treasury, 
and its possession often of much importance, 
while the height and strength of the spot 
defied the attacks of any one. On that account 
it became a fitting place for the safe custody 
of captives of importance. The bloodthirsty 
Henry VI., the successor of Barbarossa, incar- 
cerated here many enemies, and several state 
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prisoners, and had tliem executed with unheard 
of torments. 

About Easter, in the year 1193, Richard 
Coeur de Lion was sent captive by Leopold of 
Austria to Henry VI., and by order of the 
latter brought to Trifels. A fearful fate must 
have awaited the heroic king, for he was, like 
so many victims, confined in one of the strong 
and well fortified dungeons with which the 
castle abounded. Certainly Richard's courage 
remained undaunted, the captive amused him- 
self with song and lute ; there was hardly any 
hope for him, solitary as he was, and abandoned 
by all, to escape from his bitterest enemy, and 
he must have been daily prepared for the 
execution of his sentence of death. 

The king had left behind him in England 
the troubadour Blondel, a faithful companion 
of his early years. When he received the 
news of the disappearance or rather the incar- 
ceration of his dear lord, he bound himself by 
an^oath to search indefatigably and unceasingly 
for Richard's abode, and to hazard everything 
for the rescue of his beloved master. Some 
few warlike knights devoted to the king, 
followed Blondel, who wandered through the 

h2 
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whole of Germany, and inquired at all the 
castles and towns, but without discovering any 
tidings of his lord. He had already searched 
through nearly all the neighbourhood of the 
Danube and the Ehine, when he one day came 
into the wild valley of Annweiler, and perceived 
the towers of Trifels. A strange presentiment 
whispered to him that here was the prison of 
the king, and he determined to pursue his in- 
vestigations with greater carefulness and pru- 
dence. 

His followers concealed themselves in the 
wood, whilst he alone went to inspect the 
fortress. When he was about half-way there 
he met a young girl, with whom he engaged in 
conversation, and who, Uving in the vicinity of 
Trifels, would be able to inform him of many 
things with regard to the castle and its pecu- 
liarities. As she was leaving him, Blondel 
begged her to stop for one moment, as he 
wished first to reward her for her communica- 
tion. Thereupon he took his guitar, and sang 
an old and pathetic song, which was a favourite 
of Richard's. ^' Oh ! " cried she, delighted 
with the song, "that sounds exactly like the 
song which a poor captive knight in the north 
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tower of Trifels sings, for I have often listened 
to it when I have been tending my sheep in 
the neighbourhood." With these words, spoken 
at random but of so much importance to 
Blondel, the maiden tripped away. Full of 
joyous hope at having at last reached the object 
of his wanderings, the minstrel stole at night 
to reconnoitre the castle, and when he had 
come as near as it was possible to the tower 
which had been pointed out to him, he took 
out his guitar, and sang the song which the 
king himself had composed, and also set to 
music. The tones of the first strophe had hardly 
died away, when the attentive listener took up 
the song and sang it out of one of the windows 
of the tower, and soon after that a well-known, 
although suppressed voice asked, "Are you 
my faithful Blondel?" 

" Yes I am, royal sire," answered the min- 
strel. "Thanks be to God, who has at last 
allowed us to find you. Coiuit on my zeal 
and that of your friends to liberate you." 

On the following day, the minstrel sought 
and got admission into the Castle, but he was 
convinced of the dangers of his xmdertaking* 
The fortress well guarded, and overlooked by a 
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cimaavixL? z^irr^rc. cocLi ncc be Tuiqnished by 
f'jfo?, yet h cdgrit t-e taken by smprise; by 
stniAjZem al'i'ce. be K)?<ared SkeK to attain 
the end m view. BIondeTs liTelv nature and 
his eav 2»>a2? :;ali:ed him the taTour of the 
Castellan as w^ as the re$t of the gnard, and, 
what was more nsefol to hinu the love also of 
the beaatifnl dan^rhter of the jailor, and they 
were soon on the mo(^t intimate footing. After 
he had convinced himself that she loved him 
above alL and wonld be readv to flv with him, 
he thought he might confide in her. She gave 
hopes of being able to assist in the deliverance 
of the King, and so it became possible to ac- 
complish the dangerous undertaking. Matilda, 
such was the daughter s name« knew perfectly 
all the turnings of the castle, where her father 
kept the keys, and how she could get posses- 
sion of them. After all had been prepared, 
Blondel and Matilda on a dark stormy night 
carried out their intention. They opened the 
King^s prison, gave him a helmet and sword, 
and led him into the courtyard. Here the 
monarch and his faithful minstrel suddenly 
attacked the sentinel on duty, and forced him 
to open the gates. Before the garrison, drawn 
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thither by the noise, could arm themselves, 
BlondeFs companions had rushed into the now 
unclosed gate, and after a short struggle suc- 
ceeded in liberating their King, who, together 
with the heroic damsel, made their escape on 
the fleet coursers which were held in constant 
readiness for such an occasion, and after long 
wanderings, they all reached England happily. 
Blondel then led his beautiful Matilda to the 
altar, and received from the King the richest 
reward for his uncommon and untiring lidehty. 
Those also who had assisted in this brave action 
were recompensed with kingly liberality. 
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C AUB. 





CASTLE OF GUTENTELS. 

BOUT the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the Castle of Caub was inhabited 
5?^^ by Count Philip of Frankenstdn and 
his surpassingly beautiful sister Guta. A 
number of young knights, from far and near, 
woixs suitors for the maiden's hand, but none 
could boast of the slightest success, for the 
iH>untcss did not respond to the wishes of any 
of them, and with a decided refusal sent them 
all awav. 

Thereupon a splendid tournament was an- 
nounoeil to be held at Cologne, to which 
Kni^tts from the most distant parts of Grer^ 
w\iiv*v were invited, and a mixed crowd of 
jNltV^iiUTV-seekers flocked hither, wild to distin- 
j5i«sh thomselves on such an occasion. Among 
<ho i>%'vl>k* present at the tournament was an 
K^\|i'5i?tK knight^ who was unkno^-n to all but 
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the Archbishop of Cologne, and that prelate 
assured all whom it might concern that the 
stranger was quite worthy to take part in the 
tournament. 

The EngKshman was handsome and power- 
fully made, with agreeable and gentle manners, 
and consequently became the object of peculiar 
attention among the many ladies assembled 
there. His truly regal accoutrements, the 
golden lion on his shield, and his magnificent 
charger increased the interest felt for him. In 
addition, he gained the most brilliant triumphs, 
and his lance imhorsed the bravest knights in 
the tilt-field. 

The Coimt of Falkenstein and his sister were 
both present at this splendid tournament, and 
the hitherto fastidious Guta, so far from re- 
maining a careless spectator of the deeds of the 
unknown knight, only wished for the banquet 
hour to arrive that she might be able to see 
him with his vizor raised. This pleasure she at 
length enjoyed, in the midst of a large and 
brilliant assemblage, but from that moment her 
heart was no longer her own — all its peace was 
fled; an overpowering agitation took posses- 
sion of her at the sight of the handsome 
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Englishinaiu and she onhr longed for a fitting 
oppartnnitT to converse with hinu and, if pos- 
sible^ to attract his regard* 

Bat it appeared that the mvsterioos knight 
had remarked her also with a f ayoniable eve ; 
and as it came to pass, either by her own 
management or some Inckr chance, that she 
was fixed npon to give the prize to the victor, 
he was allowed an opportunity which he eageriy 
embraced to let her understand his fedings to- 
wards her. 

In the twinkling of an eye, a glove fell 
down, which the stranger hastily took posses- 
sion of, and petitioned the countess to allow 
him to keep it in remembrance of that happy 
moment. 

His feelings found an ampler vent on the 
evening of that day, when he was Guta's con- 
stant partner in the dance. Secretly he sought 
her love, vowed fidehty to her till death, and 
said that in three months at the latest he would 
return again from his native country, whither 
duty at present called him, and claim her for 
his bride. He would then, he said, disclose his 
name and rank, but circumstances at present 
forced him to conceal both. Guta answered 
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only in mtmnurings and low, her heart was too 
fnll, bnt her glances were eloquent enough ; 
and secretly pressing each other's hands the 
lovers separated. 

Five months, five weary months, were nearly 
expired, and still the Englishman had not ful- 
filled his promise. Germany was at that time, 
on account of the extinction of the House of 
Hohenstaufen, and the consequent election of a 
new Emperor, more than ever the scene of 
party strife, and divided between the rival 
claims to the Imperial Orb on the part of 
Alphonzo of Castile, and Richard Duke of 
Cornwall, brother of Henry the Third, King 
of England. In the end, the latter, who had 
the highest number of votes, was elected 
Emperor, and after he had been solemnly 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, he made a progress 
into the interior of the country under his juris- 
diction. 

On a beautiful spring day, Guta sat lonely 
and melancholy in her little chamber. She 
was thinking of the stranger knight whom she 
never expected to see again, and whom some- 
times she accused of the most culpable thought- 
lessness; sometimes she fancied he had fallen 
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in battle, and as all hope of his coming to 
claim her faded away, she renounced all 
thoughts of happiness in married life, and 
longed to retire into some peaceful convent. 
On this morning trumpets were heard on the 
high road, and a grand procession drew up 
before the Castle. Guta hid herself in a 
distant room, for her face, pale and bedewed 
with tears, was ill suited to move in festive 
scenes. 

But the Count of Falkenstein received the 
visitor with hospitable kindness, and led him 
respectfully into the state room of the castle. 
There he recognised in the new arrival the 
English knight, and profound was his astonish- 
ment when he was thus accosted by the 
stranger : — 

"I am Richard, Duke of Cornwall, your 
elected Emperor, and am come to demand in 
marriage the hand of your sister, the beautiful 
Countess Guta, whose love I won at the tourna- 
ment in Cologne, and whom I am now resolved 
shall share the throne to which I have been 
raised. I pray you then to call her hither, that 
I may make known my suit, and hear her 
decision." 
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"Mighty Emperor/' answered the knight, 
** my sister Guta has been ill for some months ; 
a secret sorrow seems to be destroying her 
young life, and it is unwillingly that she ap- 
pears before any strange visitors." 

" Take this glove to her," answered the Em- 
peror, " and tell her that the bearer of it wishes 
to speak to her." 

This unexpected message and the sight of 
her glove in a moment changed Guta's sorrow 
into the most lively joy. She hastened eagerly 
towards her beloved, and still unconscious of 
the higher dignity to which he had been raised, 
threw herself into his arms. But in a few 
moments after this joyful greeting, she re- 
membered that he had neither told her his 
name nor rank, and indescribable was her 
astonishment when her brother informed her of 
the exalted dignity of him whom she had em- 
braced as her future husband. She fancied he 
was joking, and even when Richard assured her 
that her brother had only spoken the truth, she 
still doubted, till at last the splendour of the 
numerous and noble followers, and the respect 
which all paid to her beloved, convinced her of 
the truth of the statement. In the course of a 
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few weeks the marriage feast was celebrated 
with imperial splendour, and the highly pleased 
Count Falkenstein gave from this time the 
name of Gutenf els to his Castle near Caub, in 
lionour of his beloved sister. 
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THE DBACHENFEXS. 

)HE most western point of the Siebenge- 
birge, which rises up close to the 
banks of the Ehine, has been called 
the Drachenfels since the earhest times of 
paganism. The inhabitants gave this name to 
the place in consequence of a dragon which 
had its dwelling in one of the natural caves on 
the south-western cliff, which to this day bears 
the name of the Dragon's Cave. The mcmster 
was of the most hideous form — a shapeless head, 
with a jaw large enough to devour several men 
at a time, and armed with a triple row of teeth, 
a body of enormous length, with scales like 
armour, which in the sunshine glittered with a 
thousand colours, a long serpent tail, equally 
dexterous in curviijg itself into . a thousand 
sinuosities as in striking to the earth the 
monster^s prey ; the whole body moving itself 
along with short sharp bony claws. So the 
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chroniclers depict the monster who was the 
terror of the country far and wide. 

It is not to be wondered at that the heathen 
inhabitants of the provinces on each bank of 
the river, finding that human strength was of 
no avail against the frightful monster, should 
look upon him as a supernatural being, sent as 
a scourge, and pay him divine honours. The 
priests taught that the anger of the divinity 
would be appeased through human sacrifice 
alone; and in those barbarous and superstitious 
times an offering was made of such as had in- 
curred the hatred of the chiefs and heathen 
priests or who had been taken prisoners. 

At the time when Christianity had begun to 
spread itself on the left bank of the Rhine, two 
mighty princes and warriors, Rinbod and Hors- 
rick, reigned in the forests on the opposite side 
of the river. Taught by the idolatrous priests 
to hate, and to desire to extirpate all those who 
believed in the gentle and blessed doctrines 
of the Saviour of the world, they often made 
bloody expeditions across the Rhine, and never 
failed to bring a number of those whom they 
had made captive to the monster of the 
Dracheofels. 
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It once happened that these princes had re- 
turned from one of their warlike expeditions, 
and were dividing, as usual, the booty and cap- 
tives ; among the latter was a beautiful Chris- 
tian maiden, whom Binbod wished to secure 
for himself, on account of her youth and beauty, 
whilst Horsrick, who had been equally charmed 
with her appearance, wished to have her for 
his share. 

Upon this desire there arose a furious quan*el, 
and the impetuous Horsrick had already laid 
hold of his sword, when the liigh priest stepped 
in between the combatants. " A stranger and a 
daughter of the Christians, whom we abominate^ 
shall not cause our destruction by settmg our 
princes at variance ; she shall therefore be the 
share of neither, but rather a welcome offering 
to the dragon, and to-morrow morning I will 
offer her as a sacrifice to Wodin, our chief 
god" 

No objections could be made against the 
claim of the priest, however much Einbod, 
who felt a nobler love than his rival for the 
maiden, wished to save her. With terror the 
unhappy maiden became aware of the fate 
which awaited her, and her courage was sus- 
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tained alone by the thought that it was the will 
of her God and Saviour^ to which she, as well 
as all good Christians, must submit mthout a 
murmur. 

At the dawn of the fearful day the maiden, 
with many other captives who were to share her 
fate, was led up to the summit of the Drachen- 
fels. A number of warriors and people, 
together with all the heathen priests, followed 
to be witnesses of a spectacle, at which for a 
long time there had not been so great a multi- 
tude or so much stately solenmity. Binbod 
stood apart, full of remorse that such a beautiful 
holy maiden should be given to be devoured by 
the hellish monster ; and he tliought his heart 
would bm'st with sorrow, as he beheld her 
adorned for the sacrifice, proceeding with un- 
faltering step, her mind and heart fixed on God, 
as if she were already a blessed spirit that 
belonged to earth no longer. 

She held in her hand a crucifix which she 
had managed to conceal about her, her eyes 
rivetted on the image of her Saviom', and her 
look showed the unshaken confidence she felt 
in His Almighty help. Willingly did she suffer 
herself to be led to tlie place of sacrifice, where, 
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bound to a tree^ she waJ9 to await the dragon so 
cruelly destined to devour her. 

It was not long before the monster rose from 
its lurking place, and hardly had it perceived 
its prey than it began to move nearer in order 
to seize upon the hapless victim. Whoever got 
« fuU view of the horrible form of the dragon 
could not resist an involuntary shudder and a 
feeling of terror. The maiden nearly lost her 
consciousness as the destroyer came nearer ; at 
this moment she held before her the crucifix, 
and called out in her great anguish, " O Lord, 
my God, help me in this great danger." And 
now behold! — ^the monster, who had already 
opened his jaws to devour his victim, started 
back from the sight of the Holy Cross as if 
struck with lightnmg, and, uttering a fearful 
and re-echoing growl, was precipitated down- 
wards into the Ehine and covered for ever by 
its waters. 

The surrounding multitude of heathens saw 
the miracle with astonishment. They could 
hardly believe their eyes when they saw the 
dreaded monster annihilated by the image of the 
Christian's God and precipitated into the abyss ; 
but all plainly testified that this God of the 
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Christians must be far more powerful than their 
own heathen deities. Rinbod was the first to 
recover from his astonishment. With loud 
rejoicings he hastened to unloose the bands of 
the maiden, and led her down in triumph. The 
other victims were also set free, and the people 
who saw themselves delivered from the dragon 
by the sight of the crucifix, and had already in 
silence wondered at the pious trust of the 
Christians, openly desired to embrace the faith 
of those whose God so mightily delivered them 
from their enemies. 

The maiden became the means of spreading 
Christianity. The heathen received with eager- 
ness the holy doctrines of the Gospel, and thou- 
sands were soon after admitted to the rite of 
Holy Baptism. The first and most zealous 
Christian amongst them all was Rinbod, and 
the maiden rewarded him with her hand. 
Thereupon he built a castle upon this same rock, 
and from him sprung the long line of knights, 
who, for more than a thousand years, owned the 
Castle of Drachenfels. 
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[EAR Basle and the plains of the Rhine, 
a large carriage drew up, from which 
^^^^^ an Englishman and his daughter 
alighted. 

" Come," said the father, " let us take our 
last look of the Rhine, and the magnificent 
Black Forest, for we shall soon be in Switzer- 
land." 

^* Oh how sorry I am to leave it all, dear 
father," exclaimed she, " with its romantic 
valleys, and vine clad hills, mouldering castles, 
and ancient villages, whose foundations are 
washed by its waves. Yes, the Rhine is so 
connected with poetry and tradition. The ruin- 
crowned rocks, the cathedrals and chapels, with 
their turrets and spires reflected in the green 
river, and the innumerable fabulous and legen- 
dary songs connected with them, the peasants' 
huts which appear so white and charming 
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through all this land of vineyards, as it were 
the Ehine water-nymphs resting in their shining 
garments half concealed by the foliage. Who- 
could go through this fairy land and not be 
interested in the stories connected with it?" 

"^ You are right, my child," said her father, 
"this river makes me appreciate the beauties 
of poetry. It is now the fifth time that I have 
visited the Rhine, and I am never weary of its 
thousand charms." He seemed to have regained 
his youth in speaking. "Now let us go up 
higher." 

After he had pointed out to the driver the 
place where he was to wait for them, he took 
his daughter's hand and climbed with her by a 
zigzag road up the craggy Vozberg. " From the 
summit we shall have an extensive view, and 
there will be quite time enough for us to see it 
before the carriage meets us. We shall be 
amply repaid for the trouble." 

At last they reached the summit, and soon 
made their way through the thicket which en- 
closed both sides. Below them, in front, lay 
Switzerland in all its rich beauty of valleys 
and mountains, villages, towns, and rivers.. 
Between green sloping hills rushed the Limmet 
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and the Eeuss, and on the right, the bright 
green Aar dashed over enormous stones. Deep 
down at the foot of the mountains was the small 
town of Brugy with its mediaBval walls and 
towers, near which the rivers united, and to- 
gether fell into the Rhine. Not far off rose 
the Abbey Konigsfelden, which Schiller has 
rendered immortal. Like Brunett and Staufer, 
its ruins crown the steep heights on the right 
of the valley of the Aar, which river was seen 
winding in the far distance," till the outline of 
the hills and sky were lost m a purple mist. 
Above shone golden clouds, the glaciers of the 
Oberland, the Monch and the Jungfrau, upon 
which the sinking sun shed its dazzling light. 

Arrived at the top, they sat down on a bank 
cut out of the rock and grown over with moss, 
which was most inviting. Father and daughter 
were both silent, lost in the contemplation of 
this enchanting panorama. At last Mary, lean- 
ing affectionately on her father^s shoulder, 
exclaimed, 

^ Oh, what a view ! yes the Rhine with its 
hills and castles was beautiful, but this view of 
Swit25erland surpasses all I have ever seen. 
What a charming excursion ! Thank you so 
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much for bringing me here ; I feel almost like 
a bird of passage escaped from the cold north 
to the sminy south, and enjoying to the full 
all its new deUghts. The beauties of nature 
are far greater than I had ever imagined." 

Thereupon she took out of her travelling-bag 
a sketch-book, in which she had traced with a 
masterly hand many beautiful views. She 
placed it on her knees and drew. Her father 
sat at her side, looking with satisfaction at the 
artistic manner in which this lovely scene was 
being transferred to the paper. 

Laying aside her pencil she exclaimed, 

" I cannot do it ; the beauty and variety of 
this scenery quite bewilder me. Switzerland 
so far surpasses all other countries of Europe, 
that a mere sketch will not do it justice." 

She closed her book, got up — both remained 
standing, and turned towards a small detached 
house which was close to the side of the hill, 
and near a churchyard. 

"See that Alpine hut yonder, where the 
carriage is waiting ; how beautiful it looks in 
spite of its decay.'' The zigzag gables were of a 
silver grey colour, the old thatched roof was 
covered with brown and green moss, and the 
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evening sun shed its golden rays on the round 
windows. "Are the people who Uve there 
happy ?" 

" Happy I" said her father. " My child, those 
who have their wishes and hopes fulfilled, think 
themselves happy. You felt happy when I 
said to you, this year we will make a tour 
through Germany and Switzerland, on our way 
to Italy." 

" You are quite right my dear, kind father," 
interrupted Mary, embracing him. 

" God ordains that the wishes of the people 
yonder in reference to earthly happiness should 
be but small, for otherwise that charming Httle 
dwelling would be the abode of want and 
pam. 

While they were thus talking, a shepherd 
came towards them. The Englishman ques- 
tioned him concerning the inhabitants of the 
hut in question. 

" You can see by the ruined state of the cot- 
tage how great is the poverty of its mliabitants. 
As long as the husband lived, who acted as a 
mountain guide, all went on well, but since his 
death the family have fallen into the greatest 
distress. The good woman is thoroughly honest 
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and hard working, and would have brought up 
her children well, if she had not had to struggle 
with illness during the last year. The land- 
lord has told her that she cannot remain there 
long, because she is not able to pay her rent, 
and there is to be a sale to-morrow afternoon 
at the widow's, in order to raise money to pay 
her debt." 

Mary's eyes were full of tears. At that time 
the door of the cottage opened, and a boy about 
ten years old came out. He went towards the 
neighbouring churchyard, opened the gate and 
knelt doA^ai, praying before a grave whose 
single black cross was encircled with ivy, and 
having gathered a piece of the ivy, hastily re- 
turned to the cottage. 

" Thank you for your information," said the 
Englishman ; " and now I want you to do 
something for me. Will you procure for ns 
to-morrow, two peasants' dresses, one for me, 
and one for my daughter ?" 

The shepherd looked at him with astonish- 
ment, then he became aware of the design <rf 
the stranger. 

" You intend bidding at the sale V* he said, 
with a cheerful countenance. " Yes." 
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^^Oh, that is kind!" exclaimed the man. 
** See, there is my cottage behind the garden. 
Before the sun sets, two dresses shall be ready 
for you." 

^* Oh, dearest father," said his daughter, cm- 
bracing him joyfully. 

*^ We shall be there immediately, and I ^vill 
not forget your kindness." 

It was noon the next day, and the widow was 
seated at a table, with her youngest child on 
her knee, for whom she was breaking some 
bread, and putting it into a basin full of milk, 
well diluted with water. The second child, her 
eldest daughter, sat at her feet playing with a 
beautiful tortoise-shell cat, and eating a carrot, 
which had been given to her by her elder 
brother Gottfried, who had just come from 
school. The last mentioned stood at the table, 
with a broken slate before him, upon which he 
was scril^ling with his right hand, while in the 
left he held a carrot which he was eating. 

The mother had only eaten half her piece of 
bread, when she divided the remainder amongst 
her children, saying, ^* Eat it, and satisfy your- 
selves now, my children ; who knows what will 
become of you for the future !" And there- 
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upon she hid her face in her apron and wept 
bitterly. 

" Trust in God I" cried suddenly a loud 
voice. It was the starling in the green cage, 
which had been given to Gottfried by his 
father, who had taught it a variety of sentences. 
The peasant to whom Mrs. Arnold was in 
debt had long wished to possess this bird, and 
the widow was more unwilling to part with the 
starling than with anything else. 

"Do you hear, dear Mother, what the bird 
says?" said Gottfried. "Mother, the starling 
is as sensible as our Priest, who said to us 
to-day at the school, that we should always 
put our whole trust in God, for He, Who 
feeds the birds and clothes the lilies of the 
field, will never forsake us, and He is always 
at hand to help us in our troubles. I re- 
solved to tell it to you, dear mother, on my 
return home. Oh, why do you continue 
crying?" And he hastened to her and em- 
braced her. 

She kissed her son with great emotion, and 
was unable to answer him. She had always 
been trustful, but now, in the time of her trial, 
when she had to tread the path her Saviour 
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had trod before her, her faith faltered, if it did 
not fail. 

A noise was heard outside the cottage, caused 
by the villagers coming to the sale which was 
to take place at Mrs. Arnold's in the after- 
noon. They all felt great compassion for the 
poor widow, but the wish to benefit themselves 
by buying everything at as low a price as pos- 
sible prevented them making the sale of any 
use to her. 

At last the magistrate and his clerk arrived 
from the neighbouring town ; and the peasant 
Veit, to whom Mrs. Arnold was in debt, also 
made his appearance, and all entered the room 
together. 

" Welcome ! always happy," called out the 
starling, at the sight of so many new guests, 
who now arranged themselves as well as they 
could on benches and stools. The magistrate, 
who felt truly sorry for the poor widow, went 
to her creditor, the rich Veit, and tried once 
more to induce him to come to friendly arrange- 
ment with Mrs. Arnold. But in vain. Veit 
was a hard man, who had become rich through 
oppressing the poor, and did not know what pity 
was, " Every one has a right to what belongs 
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to liim, and so have I," was his short answer. 
Nor could he be induced to relent so far as to 
grant her a month's respite before paying her 
debt, for her husband's sudden death had 
thrown her on a sick bed ; but through God's 
mercy, by which she had been helped on so far, 
she hoped by hard work and active industry 
to be able to pay her debt in four or five 
weeks. 

" It is not the only debt owing to me," he 
answered with unconcern. Li addition to that 
he had a long time ago lent her ten thalers in 
ready money. He would not, on account of her 
poverty, ask for any interest, but he would and 
must have the money now, the longer he 
waited the less likely he would be to get 
repaid. 

" You scoundrel," screamed out the starling. 
The magistrate, the clerk, and the peasant all 
looked with astonishment at the bird, who re- 
mained firm to what he said. Veit was red 
with fury, and knocked his stick on the fioor 
with rage. " Wait, rascal," said he to himself, 
while he cast a look of scorn towards the bird, 
"when you are once mine, I will soon stop 
your voice." 
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Mrs. Arnold behaved wisely, for she appeared 
as if she had heard nothing. 

"Now let the sale commence," said the 
magistrate to the clerk, who took a stool from 
among the things, and the form, once, twice, 
thrice, was spoken in a drawling way. Each 
strike of the hanuner, which was a signal that 
she had lost something of her little property, 
smote on the widow's heart. She sat in a 
comer of the room, and heard not the "Always 
happy," which the bird screamed out with all 
its strength. She yearned to be with the dear 
one she had lost, in the quiet grave, and to be 
free from this world's miseries, and her heart 
was full of despondency as she became again 
conscious where she was, and thought of the 
future which awaited her and her children. 
Suddenly she felt the soft warm hands of her 
little girl on her cheeks, and with a deep sigh 
she kissed her dear little one, and moistened 
the laughing little face with her tears. 

Many saw this great distress with much 
sorrow, but how could it be helped ! If I do 
not buy another wiU, thought one to himself, 
and so it was with the others, and so the sale 
went on. 
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"Are Veit's claims now satisfied?" asked 
the magistrate of the clerk, after tlie best thirigs 
belonging to the widow had been sold. " How 
much money have you got ? " 

" Hardly the half of the debt/' answered the 
clerk, " and I think the things that are remain- 
ing are not worth the bidding for." 

" By no means ! " exclaimed Veit, " that 
wonderful bird in the cage must be the next 
tiling put up, and will soon find a purchaser." 

" I will not let the bird go," exclaimed Gott- 
fried, full of alarm, and taking the cage in his 
arms; "my father gave it to me, and it is 
mme! 

" I thought that you would let the boy keep 
the bird," said the magistrate kindly. 

" Never ! I have long wished to possess it 
above everything else," called out Veit, and 
sprang towards the boy in order to take the 
cage from him by force ; but Gottfried held 
his little relic close, and cried out. A murmur 
ran through the crowd, but the starling, 
alarmed, fluttered about in its cage, and began 
to repeat in a confused manner all the sen- 
tences it knew; "Scoundrel! always happy, 
trust in God ! " 
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But Veit demanded his right ; the bird must 
be put up. At that moment a pretty peasant 
girl bent down, and whispered something in the 
boy's ear which evidently reassured him. He 
went towards the magistrate with a joyful face, 
and gave him the bird and cage without a word. 
Veit bid two kreuzers at first. " A gulden/' 
called out the boy. Veit without taking any 
notice bid no more. "Whoever will pay a 
gulden," thought he, ^' must be very anxious to 
get it. The bird may still be mine, for he Avill 
not be able to pay for it, and if once I get the 
bawler, I will soon pay him out for calling me 
a scoundrel ; he will be a choice morsel for my 
cat at home." 

Meanwhile the auctioneer called out the 
price for the third time. The hammer dropped. 

" Can you pay a gulden, my lad ?" asked the 
magistrate. 

" Come here you stupid boy !" called out 
Veit, full of vexation, "where is your 
gulden?" 

Full of joy, with bright eyes and heated 
cheeks, Grottfried came forward and placed his 
gulden on the table, then seized the birdcage, 
and hastened to his mother, who could not 
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believe her eyes and ears. ^^ Trust in Grod,*'' 
called out joyfully the starling. 

The next thing to be bidden for was a map 
of the chain of mountains, which had belonged 
to the deceased guide; One of the peasants bid 
a kreuzer. " A gulden," said a voice near the 
window. It was Gottfried's voice, into whose 
hand the kind peasant girl had nnperceived put* 
a gulden. The assembled multitude viewed 
with astonishment the mysterious way in which 
things were proceeding, and their wonder in-- 
creased when the maiden bid ten guldens;. 
" Twenty guldens," called out a voice near the 
door. Everybody turned in that direction. It was 
a stranger peasant whom no one knew. The 
auctioneer had already come to the third bidding 
when the maiden offered forty guldens, but the 
stranger eighty guldens ; at which the starling 
called out ^' Trust in God," and the maiden bid 
100 guldens ! 

The mother could not conceal her emotion ; 
she rose up and hastened with her children to 
the table. Her heart trembled tlu*ougli fear 
and hope. 

"Before the auction proceeds further, I 
must inquire of these two strangers, who have 
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bidden so high for the map, whether they are 
in possession of the sum named. Will they 
kindly excuse it if I venture now to ask that 
question/' said the magistrate. 

The persons addressed advanced. The stran 
ger gentleman was dressed exactly as a peasant, 
but the delicate hands which held his pocket- 
book showed plauily that he had not been 
accustomed to guide the plough. He now stood 
before the magistrate, opened his pocket-book, 
and took out from thence a small parcel con* 
taining a 100 thalers. Veit, who was looking 
on, became deadly pale with jealousy and rage 
at this sight. But the magistrate bowed re- 
spectfully and expressed himself satisfied. The 
young girl also stood before him, her eyes 
brightening with joy. She drew out a purse 
filled with gold pieces and smiled, whilst Veit 
looked disgusted. 

Tears stood in the magistrate's eyes. " Now," 
said he to the clerk, " let us proceed again to 
business." 

The latter went on with the bidding, but in 
consequence of this incident had become so con- 
fused, that he stammered and had to begin over 
again — a thing which had never happened 
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during the thirty years he had been bailiffs 
deputy. There was still to be one more 
bidding, and then the ma^strate delivered 
the map to the maiden for the sum of 500 
guldens. She went to the table, and paid the 
sum. 

The sale was over. Veit having had his 
claim settled left the house, followed by the 
rest of the people. But the widow then hastened 
forward with her children, and bathed in tears 
threw herself at the feet of the maiden. 

*'You are an angel from heaven who has 
delivered us !" exclaimed she, and with mingled 
sorrow and joy seized the hand of her bene- 
factress, who raised the poor woman, and shed- 
ding tears of joy, kissed the children. 

But the Englishman (for the stranger was 
no other than he, with his daughter) told the 
magistrate that he wished to do still more for 
the poor widow, and handed to him the remain- 
ing money, and spake words of comfort. 

" Trust in God," called out again the bird, 
and his song changed into a never-ending 
*'' Adieu, adieu!" as the father took his daughter's 
hand and left the house (in order to join the 
carriage which was w^aiting for them), loaded 
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with fervent prayers for their happiness by the 
grateful family. 

Whoever comes to this place now, sees no 
longer the old tumble-down house near the 
churchyard, but a spacious Swiss cottage with 
a pretty garden in front, backed by bams and 
stables, from which proceed the various somids 
of a well-stocked farm-yard. On one side is a 
fine fruit and kitchen garden, and on the other 
fields of com — God's greatest temporal blessings 
to man. 

This cottage is inhabited by the widow and 
her three children, and is the abode of true 
felicity, and they never forget to pray for her 
who, in one of the darkest hours of their .life, 
appeared to them like a ministering angel. 

" Trust in God," that is and still remains our 
njotto, dear reader. Many anxious hours must 
come to us, in which our heart will feel fearful 
and dejected, and which might even lead us to 
despair. But ponder well the starting words, 
"Trust in God," and be well assured that 
whilst we hope in Him, He will never forget 
us, and that His grace will be all sufficient for 
our weakness. 
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STEENBEEG AND LIEBENSTEIN. 




THE BROTHEES. 

KNIGHT, named Conrad, lived in his 
ancestral Castle of Liebenstein, near 
Hirzenach. He had taken part with 
his lord the Emperor in several feuds, and 
had been victorious in many a bloody fight, 
and he now hoped to pass his old age in peace 
and joy with his two promising sons. 

Henry and Conrad were deserving of the 
pride and affection their father felt for them. 
Both had equally a chivalrous disposition, a 
strong love of justice, and were devoted to 
arms ; in every other respect they were com- 
plete contrasts. The eldest, Henry, was earnest, 
quiet, and retiring, and entered into all the 
pleasures of home as soon as peace allowed it ; 
while Conrad, fiery and impulsive, was frank 
and open to any one to whom he had given his 
affections. 

Their cousin Hildegarde, who was an orphan 
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of the house of Bromser, had been brought up 
with them at Liebenstein. The brothers loved 
Jier as a sister, wliile she, from her childhood, 
had returned their affection. But when she 
had attained the age of womanhood, the old 
knight thought it necessary to explain to his 
sons the true relationship which existed between 
them ; while at the same time he expressed the 
wish that one of them should make Hildegarde 
his wife. From that time the brothers re- 
garded Hildegarde with altered sentiments, a 
different f eehng had arisen in the hearts of the 
joung men, and both sought the affections of 
ihe beautiful maiden. 

Henry reverenced her with a deep and heart- 
felt jdevotion, although he very seldom ventm*ed 
to speak to her ; Conrad, with the light im- 
passionedfeelings of earlyyouth, which, less deep, 
were therefore more exuberant, and Hildegarde 
^ve bim the preference. Henry concealed 
with generous self-denial the deep sorrow of 
his heart, and was noble enough to take a 
sincere interest in his brother's happiness. The 
old knight soon discovered the state of his 
son's feelings, and although he would rather 
have seen Henry as Hildegarde's husband, he 
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left them to their own free will, and therefore 
would not withold his consent, and let all the pre- 
parations proceed for the grand marriage fes- 
tival. 

This ceremony was to take place when the 
building of a new castle, called Sternberg, should 
be completed, till which time the family would 
remain together. But fate did not allow this 
hoped-for happiness to take place. However 
little Henry might grudge his brother his pre- 
sent happiness, still the state of his own feelings 
made it hard for him to be a constant spectator 
of it ; he longed for a rambling and active life, 
where he could forget his unhappy love, per- 
haps meet with a hero's death. 

In such a state nothing was more welcome 
than the summons of the holy Bernard of 
Clairvaux for the Holy Land. This call was 
responded to with universal enthusiasm, troops 
of knights and cavalry equipped themselves 
for it, every castle sent forth its crusaders, and 
thousands of valiant noble hearts beat high at 
the thoughts of freeing and defending the 
Holy Sepulchre. Henry informed his father 
that he wished to join the hosts of the Cru- 
saders, and march with them immediately to 
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Palestine. The elder Conrad understood his 
son's motives, and tacitly gave his consent. 
Even before the new castle was ready, and 
before his brother^s wedding could be celebrated, 
he left his home for the East, with a chosen 
band of warriors under his pennon. 

All the noble families in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces sent forth knightly youths and men to 
join him. Bromser of Riidesheim, Frederick 
of Swabia, and Eilgen of Lorch, and many 
other friends who also were inspired with the 
same holy zeal. 

Soon after Hemy had taken his leave, the 
old knight became dangerously ill, and on the 
same day on which the building of the castle 
of Sternberg was completed his soul was re- 
ceived into the place of departed spirits. This 
mournful event would not allow the marriage 
of the betrothed pair to take place in less than 
a year ; a circumstance which however unwished 
for by Conrad in the beginning, became the 
occasion of an entire change of mind in him. 
His intercourse with some wild associates in 
the neighbourhood, who were incapable of well 
regulated feelings, represented marriage to him 
as a troublesome bondage, and calumniating 
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the gentler sex, the inconstant young knight 
was taught to look upon Hildegarde with in- 
difference, and his love for her was extinguished 
in proportion as his friends made him more en- 
grossed by the noisy pleasures of the chase and 
drinking bout. 

After several months, news came of Henry 
from the Holy Land. He had already dis- 
tinguished himself upon several occasions ; his 
name was mentioned with wonder among the 
Christian host, and his sword was feared by 
his enemies. Conrad received these news with 
the most eager interest and every f eeUng short 
•of envy, but not without mortification that he 
who could have gained the same glory in battle 
had been passing his days in inactivity or 
frivolous occupations. Attracted by all the 
glowing accounts of the Crusaders, he hastily 
formed the resolution of joining them, and as 
rashly carried it out. After a short fareweD 
with his betrothed, who was bathed in tears, he 
quitted hk home. 

His journey prospered, but for want of his 
brother's persevering courage, he could not 
attain the same honours ; he was theref osg^ 
tired of the tedious expedition^ 
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ships and privations attendant on it, and after 
a short stay in Palestine, returned to Europe. 
But before he landed at Constantinople, he 
became acquainted with a very beautiful, 
young and noble Greek lady, with whom he 
fell desperately in love. She was soon won by 
his professions of attachment, handsome ap- 
pearance, and gay, fascinating manners;. and 
so he committed the folly of marrying a 
foreigner of whom he knew very little, and 
forgetful of her to whom he was bound by 
tender ties at home, led his new wife thither. 

Thoughtful and melancholy, Hildegarde sat 
in her chamber, meditating over her unhappy 
fate ; and as she looked towards the beautiful 
but uninhabited Sternberg — ^now, as it seemed 
to her, uselessly built — she saw, to her astonish- 
ment, horsemen and loaded beasts of burden 
going towards the Castle. Who could be going 
to her guardian's castle, which belonged to both 
the absent brothers, and adjoined her own 
abode, without her knowing a word about it ? 
She called her waiting maid, and ordered her 
to inquire ; but the communication deeply 
shocked and pained her. Conrad (so the 
answer ran) had returned from the war against 
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the infidels, accompanied by a beautiful Greek 
lady, and was to arrive at Sternberg the next 
morning where he would take up his abode. 

And so it really was. The unhappy for- 
saken Hildegarde saw her faithless betrothed 
with his foreign wife, arrive with great splen- 
dour. Not one glance did the dishonoured 
knight cast towards Liebenstein ; he evidently 
avoided looking in that direction, and did not 
trouble himself with other thoughts in the 
ecstasy of happiness he felt at having his 
beautiful wife by his side. Feast succeeded 
feast, music and sounds of joy were heard daily 
from Sternberg, and lasted till long after mid- 
night ; its hospitable halls were never free from 
the visits of congratulating friends, and tlie 
tables groaned with every luxury. On the 
contrary, everything was going on more quietly 
than ever at Liebenstein. 

Hildegarde avoided the apartments which 
looked towards Sternberg, and occupied the 
opposite side. She employed her lonely hours 
in the active occupation of her household con- 
cerns and prayer. 

Late one evening, when all at Liebenstein 
had long retired to rest, a stranger knight, 
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with liis followers, asked for admission and a 
night's lodging. Both were most willingly granted 
by the Castellan, the stranger knight shown 
to his room, and everything prepared for him 
without Hildegarde being aware, till the next 
morning, of any new arrivaL What was her 
astonishment when she recognized Henry in 
the knight, who unexpectedly stood before 
her. He had also retumed home, not because 
he was tired of the war, but because he had 
become aware of his brother's extraordinary 
marriage, and the thoughts of Hildegarde's 
grief and solitude would not allow him to re- 
main longer away. 

With pain and anger he saw Hildegarde's 
pale and sorrowful face. He often remarked 
that tears interrupted the relation of her ad- 
verse fate and sorrow. Without a word to let 
any one know what he had inwardly deter- 
mined upon, he begged her to be tranquil, and 
to hope that brighter days would follow. He 
then remained in seclusion for some time, after 
the fatigue of his wearisome jom*ney, T\dthout 
anybody at Sternberg being aware of his retmii. 

At last, oh the fourth day, he sent over an 
intimate friend to his brother, challenging him 
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to meet him in mortal combat, to answer for his 
unknightly behaviour towards his cousin,, in 
having broken his engagement with her. Conrad 
accepted the challenge, and the next day at 
sunrise was to witness the dreadful sight of two 
brothers crossing their swords in fratricidal 
strife. On the narrow space of ground which 
separated the two castles, the combatants whose 
nearness of blood ought to have bound them to 
each other by the closest ties of friendship, were 
standing opposed, with flashing blades. Already 
the bugle note had sounded for the beginning 
of what would so decidedly bring down God's 
judgment upon them, when there glided in 
between the two brothers a closely veiled female 
figure, the messenger of peace. 

" What are you going to do ?" said she, with 
a dignity which commanded reverence. " Is it 
for my sake that you mil make yourselves 
guilty of fratricide? I forbid this lumatural 
and wicked combat. It would also be in vain, 
for my decision is made. To-day a convent is 
to receive me, where I shall pass my days in 
retirement and prayer, while I shall pray God 
that yom' unfaithfulness towards me. Sir Conrad, 
may be forgiven, as I forgive you, and for yon, 
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Sir Henry, that the richest abundance of earthly- 
gifts may be showered upon you as a reward 
for yofur generosity, and chivahic self-sacrifice 
for me." 

Having said this, she descended the hill to 
the high road, where her attendants were in 
waiting, and proceeded immediately to the 
neighbouring convent. 

The brothers were reconciled to each other,, 
and each returned to his castle, and although 
no hearty and cordial intercourse^ subsisted 
between the two, because Henry could not 
tolerate the conceited and frivolous manner in 
which his foreign sister-in-law received the 
compliments of each knight, still peace existed 
between them, and Conrad himself came over 
sometimes to Liebenstein. A most unhappy 
circumstance occurred which at last brought the 
brothers closer together. It was not long before 
the Greek lady eloped with a young knight who 
had received hospitality at Sternberg. This 
flight which convinced Conrad of his wife's 
unfaithfulness, cured him for ever of his foolish 
passion for the foreigner, and let him see clearly 
how verv much he had sinned towards Hilde- 
garde. But with this knowledge, and his 
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repentance in consequence, his love for her, 
whom he had so shamefully forsaken, returned 
also. He now found consolation in the society 
of his brother, and both lived together at Lie- 
benstein while Sternberg remained desolate. 

Hildegarde kept true to her religious vows, 
and bequeathed her rich possessions to the poor 
of the country, but from this time, the union of 
Henry and Conrad lasted till death, and after 
the demise of both, (when the two castles 
became the inheritance of the Kinght Bromser 
von Rudesheim) they were called the Brothers. 
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S. GOAE AND S. GOABSHAUSEN. 




^BOUT the middle of a.d. 600, S. Goar, 
a devout and zealous teacher of the 
Christian faith, came to this then waste 
and thinly peopled district of the Rhine, 
He built a hut for himself in the wild and ro- 
mantic spot below the Lurlei where the stream 
rushes foaming, compressed in a narrow bed of 
rocks. 

He not only imparted to the poor fisher- 
men the holy doctrines of Christianity, but 
he also taught these simple people many use- 
ful things, such as the cultivation of the vine 
and other garden work, as well as a better 
way of building their boats, so that the 
fame of this reverend man spread far and 
wide. 

Sigisbert, King of Prance, who was a devout 
Ghrisiian, heard the praises of S. Goar, and 
wished to become acquainted with him. Ac- 

1a 
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cordingly he soon gave him an appointment in 
the palace, and so pleased was the king, that he 
made him Bishop of Treves. This preferment, 
however, did not spoil the homely and modest 
man of God. He never neglected the poor 
fishermen, but lived amongst them and watched 
over their interests. He was permitted to see 
a good old age, and went on in the same way 
to the end of his life. 

In consequence of the great veneration and 
love, which all who knew him felt for him, an 
oratory was built over his hut, to which pilgrims 
came from all parts to offer up their prayers at 
his tomb. 

It was religiously believed that miracles were 
worked by his rehcs to the curing of all kinds 
of diseases. Later on this oratory was very 
much enriched by pious gifts, and raised inta a 
monastery ; no pilgrim passed along the Rhine 
without visiting it, and moreover, tradition said 
that something unfortunate always happened to 
those who refused this tribute of respect. 

The truth of this saying was experienced by 
Charlemagne himself. Once he sailed up the 
Bhine, without landing ai\d saying his prayers 
in the Church of S. Goar, and a thick mist 
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overspread the surface of the water, and made 
his further progress dangerous. But when the 
mighty emperor had made up for his neglect, 
and performed his devotions at the tomb of the 
saint, the mist cleared away, and he was able 
to proceed on his voyage. 

Among the many miraculous cures worked 
at the grave of S. Goar, was that of the won- 
derful restoration of Fastrada the wife of 
Charlemagne, who seeking for alleviation in a 
dangerous illness, was here restored to health. 
At this tomb too, a reconciliation took place 
between the sons of Louis le Debonnaire, who 
gave way to a fratricidal hatred on account 
of their father having divided his kingdom 
between them. 

The constantly increasing riches of the 
monastery attracted a fierce band of robbers, 
who with open violence seized upon all the 
treasures it contained. The enemy then set 
iire to the monastery, and all its documents and 
relics fell a prey to the flames. 

The piety of the middle ages rebuilt the 
church, and in consequence of the incessant 
pilgrimages there, many families settled round 
about, and in process of time the little town 

l2 
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arose which bears the name of the wonder 
working hermit, and the part lying opposite on 
the other side of the Bhine is called S. Goars- 
hausen. 
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OLEVES- 




THE KNIGHT OF THE SWAK. 

)HE young Oountess of Oleves was very 
sad and in great trouble. One of her 
vassals, an insolent and refractory 
fellow, had not only dared to renounce his obe- 
dience, but he had also deprived his lord of his 
castle and freedom, and desired moreover her 
hand, and by that the sovereignty of her coun- 
try. She saw no means of delivering herself 
from her rebellious subject, for no knight of 
her country would risk throwing down the 
gauntlet where there was little chance of a 
successful issue, in consequence of the oppo- 
nent's height, strength, and love of fighting. 
The unhappy and devout lady offered up im- 
ceasing and heartfelt prayers to heaven, that 
some help might be granted to her in her trouble, 
and that the heart of some warrior might be 
aroused to fight for her just rights, and dehver 
her from the troublesome vassal. There was a 
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silver bell hung to her rosary, which according 
to tradition had a wonderful peculiarity — that 
the softest tones of it would increase in strength 
and sound in the distance, only however in a 
particular direction, and as soon as it should 
be heard by a distant king, a cry for help and 
a challenge to send assistance to oppressed inno- 
cence would immediately be sent up the Rhine^ 
This demand coming perhaps as a vision in a 
dream, the king considered as an opening for an 
adventure for his only son, and it was received 
by him with that eagerness with which the 
knights of former times seized erery occasion 
to aid the defenceless, especially ladies. 

A swan appeared on the waves of the river, 
dragging a skiff by a golden chain, and as if 
waiting for hire laid himself down on the bank. 
The king's son beheld it, it had long haunted 
his imagination, and he felt drawn towards it by 
some mysterious power, which led him at length 
to enter the boat. No sooner had he done this, 
Aan the swan went on its journey down the 
Bhine, and disappeared from the sight of the 
astonished king. 

In the meanwhile the day appeared on which 
the espousals of the countess with the rebel 
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who had made himself master were to take 
place^ and she could not escape from this fate, 
if no knight were fomid bold enough to chal- 
l^Dge the villain to a mortal combat. 

The poor unhappy countess, who was soon 
to deck herself for the' feast, and who already 
thought herself lost, saw from the window of 
her lofty castle a swan drawing a skiff along 
the river in which a young knight lay sleep- 
ing. She immediately remembered that it had 
been predicted to her by a holy nun, that she 
would at a future time be delivered from a 
great danger by a sleeping youth, and she was 
looking on with joyful astonishment, when the 
handsome stranger awoke, stepped up the bank, 
and the swan turning back, immediately dis- 
appeared from her sight. 

The knight turned his steps towards the 
castle, bent his knee before the countess, and 
demanded permission to challenge her enemies 
and restore to her her possessions. 

The maiden joyfully accepted this offer, and 
it was immediately fixed that the combat should 
take place in one of the large court-yards of 
the castle. 

Furious, like an enraged boar, the proud 
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vassal immediately attacked the stranger. Often 
must the unhappy countess's sympathising and 
loving heart have throbbed at this (to all ap- 
pearance) disastrous struggle, in which it might 
be feared that the young noble, although active 
and strong, must succumb to the superior force 
and strength of his powerful opponent. 

But the right triumphed ; the wicked vassal 
received a mortal stab from the sharp sword of 
the warlike stranger, and fell lifeless to the 
ground ; amidst the joyful shouts of the crowd 
the victor knelt before her who had been so 
happily preserved. With looks of fervent love 
she spoke her thanks, but not only with words 
did she reward the hero, for in a few weeks he 
led the happy countess to the altar, where they 
were joined in holy matrimony. 

Not easily could any loving wife be happier 
than was the countess with her husband, who 
returned her love with the truest fidelity. 

Only one thing clouded the countess's felicity 
—neither she nor any one else knew from 
whence the knight came, or what was his 
family. Before their marriage, she had pro- 
mised most faithfully that she would never 
question him about his home or name, for he 
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had solemnly told her that if that question 
were asked the tie between them would be 
dissolved, and he would be separated from her 
for ever. 

The countess had pleased herself in yielding 
to his wish, and years went on without any 
interruption to their happiness,, indeed it was 
increased by three sons, one of whom promised 
to be an honour to knighthood. 

But the more manly and strong the boys 
grew, the more it stung the mother^s heart that 
they could not have their father^s name, the 
name of a father who was most likely of a 
higher descent than herself. Once when she 
could not resist the impulse of her heart she 
implored her husband not to leave his sons 
without their paternal name, a name which 
even the lowest among the people inherited from 
their father. Therefore, he must no longer 
conceal who he was and what was his name. 

Pale^ and with horror he heard her words, 
and exclaimed with the bitterest grief — " Woe 
be to thee, thou unhappy mother, what hast thou 
done ? All our happiness is destroyed by these 
words 1 From this hour I must leave you, and 
never again return." 
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He then sounded his silver horn over the 
water. It re-echoed through the night. Behold, 
with the morning dawn, the swan appeared 
swimming on the waves, but not as before, 
bringing happiness. 

The husband, th^ father, entered the boat 
before the eyes of the frightened and stupified 
countess, and the powerful swan returned from 
whence he came, and never was he seen 
again. 

Soon after that the grief of the countess 
caused her death, but from her sons descended 
a noble race, who all to this day bear the swan 
in their escutcheon. 
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GERTRUIDENBERG. 



8. gertbude's love. 




lNY years ago, there lived in the Ne- 
therlands a young maiden of great 
^^^P^ beauty, and what was more rare, full 
oi innocence and piety. A rich and noble 
knight entertained, unknown to her, a violent 
love for the charming Grertrude, and his urgent 
solicitations first convinced her of the deep 
impression which she had made upon the 
stranger, and how strong was his passion. 
But her heart was bent on a higher aim 
than the charms of love. The even medio- 
crity of domestic happiness, and the pleasures 
of a quiet life in the world were not for 
her. No ; she had cherished from her earliest 
youth the ardent wish that she might sometime 
be allowed to pass her days in retirement in 
the nei^bouring Convent dedicated to S. 
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John. Only a pure heart, free from all 
human frailty, could entertain such a devout 
resolution in early youth. Far removed from 
all earthly passions, she cherished one supreme 
affection, the innocent and kind one of doing 
good; and her only trouble was the inability 
under which she laboured, through her poverty, 
to obey each pious wish and inclination. 

The knight's ardent wooing was, therefore, 
unsuccessful. As she allowed him to see and 
speak to her in a friendly way, his passion was 
only increased by the rare and infinite charms 
of the youthful maiden, and a*s if entangled 
by magic chains, he surrendered his will en- 
tirely to the object of all his thoughts and 
love. 

He desired at least to be her faithful atten- 
dant when she went to visit the poor, or to 
comfort, where she could not help. Thus he 
was often a witness of sorrow and tears, when 
she was able to give nothing but hope and 
words of comfort; and he therefore ventured 
once to send her a well-filled purse, which 
she joyfully and immediately accepted. There 
was no limit to the kind gifts of the distributor, 
and the knight was never tired of enabling her 
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to give. But Gertrude entered the Convent 
in her eighteenth year, notwithstanding the 
knight's endeavours to hinder it, and lived a 
holy, quiet life, which she divided between 
prayer and her never-failing love of doing 
good. She was able to satisfy this inclination 
to the full, for the knight unceasingly supplied 
the means, which he sent to the Convent. 

Years passed away, but not the love of the 
knight. In the meanwhile he had sacrificed 
all his possessions, and he saw with the deepest 
grief the time arriving when he would no 
longer be able to win a kind and grateful 
smile, at least through any further gifts. 
When presenting the last, he took leave of 
Gertrude, on the plea of going a journey, but 
in reality with the firm resolution to get riches 
in whatever way he could. He wandered 
about in gloomy and untrodden paths, over 
wilds and moors, full of all kinds of dismal 
forebodings. On a dreary heath, about the 
hour of midnight, a man of a strange and 
forbidding aspect came towards him, and ad- 
dressed him in a hoarse, repulsive voice. What 
ails you. Sir Biiight, that you are wandering 
at so unseasonable an hour through this wilder- 
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ness ? Trust yourself to me ; I have already 
helped many with good advice, and still more 
with solid deeds. Are you in want of money ? 
Speak the word, and as soon- as we come to an 
agreement, I will help you, however much you 
may require, for I have the command of im- 
mense treasures, and will give you as much as 
you may require for seven years. You will 
never find your coffers empty, and in exchange, 
I only require a trifle, for such help deserves 
some return. See, I have here a parchment, 
on which a contract is already drawn up : 
such is my eccentric fancy. In conformity 
with this compact, you merely give yourself up 
to me at the end of seven long years ; never- 
theless you must for form's sake, sign it with 
your blood, but a drop will be sufficient. If 
you agree, we will arrange all at once, and 
this day seven years and at this hour you 
must be here again. 

The infatuated knight agreed and signed. 
He then rushed wildly from the place, and on 
arriving at his house, found his coffers filled 
with gold. He now again gave his store con- 
tinually to the Convent, he stiU deprived him- 
self of all his riches, as if there were for him 
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no other happiness or joy in the world than to 
satisfy Gertrude's wish, and to receive her 
thanks. 

In the meanwhile, the seven years passed, 
and the knight saw with much anguish the 
day draw near which was to be his last ; and 
on which he was to take leave for ever of his 
beloved. Full of despair, before he took his 
sad ride to the heath, he went to bid a last 
farewell to Gertrude, under the former pre- 
text of taking a journey — a journey indeed, 
whose end was hell. She then begged him, as 
a protection from all dangers, solemnly to drain 
a cup to the consecration of her love and holy 
thoughts to her patron S. John. He obeyed 
her, and it appeared to him in emptying the 
glass as if he had never tasted so invigorating 
a cordial. But when he had said farewell to 
his beloved, and rode away to the dreary heath, 
he became more and more depressed, and he 
trembled as he reached the appointed spot. 
The fearful stranger was already there, wait- 
ing for him, but as soon as he perceived the 
knight, he sprang back terrified, raised a fear- 
ful howl, and called out as he tore up the con- 
tract, "Woe is me, I have no power over you. 
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for behind you, on your horse, sits S. Ger- 
trude, whom you lately pledged." 

With these words, the Archfiend disappeared, 
and a light vapour of sulphur suffused the air. 

The knight was saved, the love of Gertrude 
had sanctified him. But he still found in his 
dwelling a large treasure, which, at Gertrude's 
wish, he bestowed on a holy institution, and 
further, in order to be worthy of the favour of 
Heaven, he dedicated his remaining days to a 
life of penitence, and to the service of God, by 
retiring into a monastery. 
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LEGEND OF THE LURLEL 




LOBELEI. 

[N days of yore, fortresses and castles, as 
well as woods and rivers, were believed 
to be peopled by fairies and witches, 
who were supposed to have either an influence 
for good or evil over mankind, so has the Rhine 
been pre-eminently the spot connected with 
many beautiful and romantic stories of water 
nymphs, undines, and hobgoblins, which have 
been handed down from father to son, and so 
preserved to our times. 

But no place of our Fatherland is more fitted 
for these stories, which have always some histori- 
cal foundation to give in some measure support 
and colouring to them, than the banks of the 
middle and upper Rhine, in some parts richly 
beautiful, in others awfully grand. The ap- 
pearance of the rocks, rising as it were out of 
the water, and stretching heavenward, some- 
times perpendicular, sometimes gently sloping, 
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the singular shapes of the mountains, the noise 
with which the water breaks through the rocky 
portals, and rushes over the masses of stone 
precipitated into the bed of the river, might 
easily lead one to imagine oneself in fairy land^ 
and the favourite resort of those beings upon 
whom the imagination delights to dwell. 

One of the most well known and f avomite 
stories is that of the water nymph Lore, ^o 
had her abode on the Ley, a rock situated above 
S. Goarshausen, which on that account was 
called the Lurlei. She appeared to boatmen in 
a beautiful form, standing on the summit of 
these rocks. Her drapery and veil, of the 
colour of the green water, flowed gracefully over 
her delicately formed limbs, her long light hair 
flowed over her shoulders, and whoever behdd 
her countenance could never forget the ^ance 
of her deeply expresswe eyes. 

The beneficent fairy bestowed favours and 
happiness on the good people of the neighbour- 
hood; but showed herself inimical to the wicked 
and evil doers, and several who went nimbly up 
the rock, and ventured to deride her power, 
were overwhelmed by the surging waves, and 
drawn into the abyss* Those who dared to 
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climb up to Iter favourite resort, were precipitated 
into the shallows, or enticed by her amongst the 
thorns and bushes, where they lost themselves 
for many days, and with difficulty r^ained 
their freedom* 

In these times the Kheinf alz, the neighbour- 
ing magnificent island castle, was inhabited by 
Bruno, Count Palatine, and his only son, a 
handsome young man, about twenty years of 
age, who was the flower of chivalry, and the 
joy of his father. Often and often had the 
young knight heard of the bewitching Lore 
on the Lei, and every time he perceived the 
projecting rock, he longed to catch a glimpse 
of the water nymph, towards whom he felt 
draiw by an irresistible power. Hardly a day 
passed without an inexplicable feeling bringing 
him at least into the neighbourhood of the mys-» 
tenons Lei, and hunting and roaming all 
over the place, or else, with his guitar in hand, 
he sought a quiet concealed spot, where he 
poured forth the feelings of his heart in a 
pathetic melody. 

Once towards the close of the evening, he 
had yeij^ured nearer than ever to the foot of 
llie rock, and was seated in a grotto giving 
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expression to liis feelings in a gentle strain, 
when raising bis eyes there suddenly appeared 
on the summit of the rock a light of extraordi- 
nary brightness and colour which revolved, 
and gradually condensed, till the bewitching 
form of the beautiful Lore became visible. 
Joyful surprise caused the young man to utter 
an involuntary cry, he let fall his guitar, and 
with outstretched arms, called the mysterious 
being by her name, and it appeared to him 
that she looked down upon him graciously, and 
beckoned to him ; yes, his ear did not deceive 
him, she murmured his name in an unutterably 
sweet voice, such as can only be breathed by 
the lips of love. 

His rapture overpowered him, and h^ fell 
senseless on the ground. It was not till the 
morning dawned that he recovered conscious- 
ness, and he hastened back to his f ather^s castle 
in a state of feverish excitement. 

From that time Hermann wandered about 
like one in a dream, thinking of nothing but 
the beautiful fairy. Whenever he left his 
home he directed his steps to the Lei, and if 
the pleasures of hunting enticed him sometimes 
to a distance in the eastern woods, he was i$ure 
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to retum homewards by the 'place which held 
such magic influence over him, and he never 
went there without paying his vows to her who 
had there appeared to him^ and to whom he 
had given his whole heart. 

The old Count saw with grief the melancholy 
abstraction of his son. Although he did not 
know the true cause of this alteration^ he sup- 
posed it was occasioned by an unfortunate 
attachment^ which he kept locked up in his 
own breast, and that the best way to distract 
him, would be to send him into active employ- 
ment, and to open for him a future full of 
enterprise. For this object, he wished to send 
him to the imperial camp, where he might gain 
the spurs of knighthood. 

However unwilling Hermann might be to 
leave his native land, he felt he must obey his 
father^s command, for it would have brought 
disgrace upon him to forsake the camp, every 
true and brave knight being eager to endure its 
hardships. 

On the eve of his departure, he sought once 
more the quiet grotto, in order to breathe his 
sighs to the nymph of the Rhine, and pour out 
his feelings in song. This time he was accom* 
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panied by a faithful squire^ to whom he had 
entrusted his secret with regard to the river 
nymph. The moon shed her silver light over 
the whole scene^ the steep craggy mountains 
on the banks seemed to take grotesque farms^ 
and the upper branches of the high oaks on 
each side swayed gently to and fro as Hermann 
passed beneath their shade. As soon as they 
came nearer to the Lei, and the surging waves 
appeared, his companion was seized with an 
unutterable anguish, and prayed the young 
knight to try and land quickly, but he drew 
towards the side, turned his looks to the sum- 
mit of the rock and sang — 

Einst sah ich dich in dnnkler Nacht 
In iiberird'scher Schonheit Pracht, 
Ans Lichtglanz wob Bich die G^stalt, 
Yon blondem Lookenhaar muwallt. 

Dein fellenfardiges Gewand, 
Der Liebeswinlc yon deiner Hand, 
Der Augen susses Zauberlicht, 
Das mir gestrahlt, yergess' ich nicht. 

O warst da doch mein Liebchen fein, 
Und konnt, ieh deine Liebe sein, 
Willkommen ware mir zur Stand, 
Dein Felsenhaus aas tiefem Grand. 

Hardly had these words died away, when it 
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li^an 1x> rain^ and a noise, like tbe sound of 
voices^ were heard above and under the water. 
Saddenlj flames darted upwards from the Lei, 
tite fairy stood above as at other times, and 
^sdnctlj stretched out her right hand to the 
knight, whilst she waved a wand in her left, 
and called upon the waves to do her behest. 
The waters became agitated, the boat was 
whirled round and round, and, deriding every 
effort, was thrown upon the ledge of rocks, dashed 
to pieces, and the fragments of the boat were 
scattered all around. The young knight sank, 
but the squire was thrown upoa the banks hj 
a wave huger than the rest. 

When the squire, pale with sorrow and 
terror, broke the news of all that had taken 
place to the unhaj^y father, rage and anguish 
took possession of the old count. He swore to 
revenge himself upon the fairy, whom he would 
willingly have seized with his own hand, and 
delivered up to be burnt* For this purpose, he 
hastened the following night with some active 
oompanioDS to the Lei, where some surrounde<]^ 
and others climbed the rock in order to seek for 
her. There he perceived, not without horror, the 
nymph on the p(»nt which rose perpendicular^ 
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out of the water^ and the fairy with her long 
hair braided, looked gloomily on the stranger. 

"Where is my son?" cried the Connt 
Palatine, beside himself; and Lore pointed 
down into the water, while she in low and almost 
inandible tones to the sound of a distant SBolian 
harp sang these words : — 

Da nnten steht in WeUen-Sehooss 
Existallezilien mein sehones Sehloss 
loh fiihite bin mein Liebehen schon. 
Das ich erwShlt nnd anseineh'ii. 

When she had finished she threw a bright 
stone in the water, a wave instantly raised itself ^ 
and the fairy glided under the stream and dis- 
appeared, to the great astonishment of her 
pursuers* 

From that time the nymph was no more seen, 
but her bewitching tones haye been often heard. 
In the fine refreshing, and quiet spring nighty 
when the moon pours her pale light oyer the 
spot, the listening boatmen have often dis- 
tinguished amid the noise of the waves, the low 
sounds of a wonderfully beautiful voice, singing 
a song from her crystal castle, and they think 
^th sadness and fear of the young Count Pala- 
caxried oS by the nymph. 
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But the rocks of the nymph^ first called 
liorelei; and now liurlei, give since this adven- 
ture a beautiful and distant echo, which as a 
gift from the f aiiy is continually praised and 
admired. 



( a» > 
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SOCK €SF TEEK COCST Fr^LATTCTL 

ONEAD of Stanfeo, Italf-liTOdier of 
the Smpecix' Frederick tiie Fiis^ was 
"^^^^ die poffiesBor of tibe JPhHEgtadeDsbean^ 
Ae l)eaiitifaly strong jod £ur-£uiied casde 
called the Ffalz, boik m a rodgr idaiid bdow 
Czaby and wiiich soddsibp' anesis ibe attentioii 
of the travdler. 

There was onty cme thing wantiiig to Conrad 
in the possession of all his wealth, and that was 
a son to transmit his name and to inherit his 
property. The kni^fs oniy descendant was a 
daughter^ Agnes, who was most tenderly be- 
loved by her parents. Powerful princes soli- 
cited her hand, among whom were the Dnkes 
of Baden and Bnmswick, and even the King 
of France. But Agnes had made her choice, 
my of Brunswick, akeady distinguished for 
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brayery and the beauty of his person^ had won 
her heart, and favoured by Agnes's mother 
they had plighted their troth one to another. 
The Count Palatine, from whom this had been 
concealed, had notwithstanding, discovered 
Henry's endeavours to obtain the beautiful 
Agnes in marriage, and as the wish of his 
brother the Emperor was that the Palatinate 
should remain in their f amily, and that he 
would further the maiden's marriage with a 
relation of their house, he was meditating how 
lie could guard his daughter, before the Brun»» 
wicker^s plans were fully matured* With this 
design, he thought it advisable to surround the 
Bheinfalz with outbuildings and fortifications, 
so that it might be a safe residence for the 
mother and daughter and not be easily acces- 
sible to any intruder. He carried out his 
intentions. But love f oimd a favourable wel- 
coaie^ notwithstanding the obstacles put in his 
way. Henry succeeded in gliding in under 
the garb of a pilgrim, and the Countess Pala- 
tine, who had assisted in his entrance, lost no 
time in procuring a priest to bless the marriage 
of the two young people, and thus crowned 
thei( happiness. 
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As it would be impossible always to conceal 
this union from the Count Palatine, Agnes's 
mother imdertook to disclose to him all that 
had taken place. The Count Conrad was at 
first in a state of great indignation at this dis- 
closure, but afterwards he came to the conclu- 
sion that what was done could not be undone^ 
and he therefore determined to go at once to 
the Emperor, who was holding his Court at 
Spires, and communicate all to his brother. 
But Frederick the First, who considered that a 
marriage between a scion of the House of 
Guelph and a daughter of Hohenstauf en, might 
put an end to the feud between the two 
families, gave his consent, and great rejoicings 
took place at the Pfalz, which exceeded in 
splendour any that had ever before taken place 
within its walls. 

The Coimt Palatine strengthened the forti- 
fications of the Pfalz, and at that time arranged 
a small room which was to be the birthplace of 
all the future Counts Palatine. This small 
room is still shown to aU the visitors of the 
Pfalz in remembrance of this event. 
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OBERWESEL. 




THE SEVEN MAIDENS. 

iPON an eminence near Oberwesel are 
the remains of the Castle of Schonberg 
which has been for ages in ruins, and 
which was once the residence of a family of the 
same name. Here lived in ancient times a 
knight and his seven daughters. He had no 
SOB, and therefore foresaw that his race would 
be extinct, at which he grieved so sorely, that 
he had a dangerous illness, which soon made his 
children fatherless. Unfortunately, the educa- 
tion of his daughters had been very much 
neglected, for he had been long a widower, and 
had troubled himself very little about them, and a 
distant relation, who ought to have acted the 
part of a mother, had nourished in them more 
vanity and coquetry than home virtues. On 
the death of this relation, the knight's daughters, 
who were all grown up, were left to themselves, 
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and as they were all in the bloom of beauty and 
youth, and in addition to their extensive castle 
had other large possessions, they had no lack of 
suitors. 

But it appears as if these orphans were in- 
capable of any tender feelings. Though every 
guest met with a friendly reception, and was 
suitably entertained as long as he liked to 
remain at the castle, if he ventured to wrge 
his suit, he received instead of words of con- 
sent only scorn and disdain. In consequeoQce 
many of the suitors left the castle, justly in- 
dignant with its inhabitants. Still the beauty 
and possessions of these maidens continued to 
attract fresh competitors, which led to great 
gaiety and feasting. 

Though the ladies of the castle had for 
some years practised this dan^rerous and de- 

knights from far and near still tamed with the 
attractive syrens, flattering themselves with 
hope, and trying to gain precedence over their 
rivals. 

At one of these great feasts a quarrel arose 
between two warlike knights, on account of the 
lady of their choice, as both considered they 
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kad receiYed equal aicouragement, and wliicli 
tioeateoed to end in a sanguinaiy duel. This 
event attracted general attention^ and a desire 
iltst the difference should be settled. The 
cpinion was loudly expressed that the ladies of 
tiie castle must be forced to a final decision^ 
that the discord should proceed no farther^ and 
that all might at length know how each stood. 
This proposition was more agreeable^ because 
wery one beUeved himself to be the fayoured 
one of the lady whose lore he had tried to gain. 
Thereupon the seven ladies of the castle were 
pressed to explain, make a final choice, and 
marry. 

There was no evading these demands, and 
each of the damsels saw herself compelled to 
point out on the following day the one who 
was destined to be her spouse. 

The next day the knights appeared in the 
reception room, as had been appointed, and 
every eye was fixed full of expectation on the 
door through which the arbiters of their destiny 
'w&ee to enter. A servant appeared, who 
flainounced to the expectant knights that the 
ladies were waiting for them in an arbour in the 
.garden, on the banks of the Shine. The noble 
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candidates made the greatest haste there^ but 
what was their astonishment to see their lady- 
loves in a skiflf which was already at some 
distance from the banks^ and at the stem stood 
the eldest of these disdainful ladies* H'om 
thence, she made this speech to her wondering 
and indignant auditors : 

^^ It has never come into the mind of any one 
of us to love any of you, or to have you for a 
husband. We only love our freedom, and too 
much so to sacrifice it to any man, and to make 
ourselves slaves. At the same time with this 
confession, which is the utmost you will receive^ 
we give you notice that we are now going to 
leave our castle for some time, to pay a visit to 
an aunt in the Netherlands, and wherever we 
are, we intend carrying on the same game with 
the knights there that we have had with you. 
So good bye, dear sirs, fare you well, and do not 
let your grief spoU your appetites." 

This speech was accompanied by an echoing 
laugh from the ladies, and the skiff proceeded 
on her way. But what happened? Whilst 
the confounded and deceived knights were 
still looking after the jeering ladies, a storm 
suddenly arose^ the little vessel tossed more and 
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more, struck with great violence on a hidden 
rock^ was dashed in pieces, and the cruel 
maidens were swallowed up in the deep 
waters. 

On the spot where this happened there soon 
afterwards rose out of the water seven rocks, 
known to this day as the Seven Maidens, and 
there they remain, a warning to the disdainful 
and a terror to the skipper. 



N 
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BINGEN. 




THE MOUSE TOWER. 

^ATTO, Bishop of Fulda, was one of the 
competitors for the vacant See of 
Mayence, and urged upon the Emperor 
every motive to induce him to grant him the 
wish of his heart ; he knew also how to manage 
by bribery and other means, so that, notwith- 
standing worthier candidates being brought 
forward, the see was adjudged to him. 

This elevation of position brought out his 
love of power, his pride and uncharitableness 
increased, and he showed himself only too soon 
cruel and tyrannical. He especially let his 
poor dependents feel his heavy hand. Heavy 
taxes were extorted from them in order to erect 
large buildings, and indulge his love of splen- 
dour. Tolls were levied, new burdens laid 
upon their devoted backs, and fresh demarca- 
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tions of territory promulgated from time to 
time, only to suit his caprice. 

Thus he caused a strong tower to be built 
below Bingen, in the neighbourhood of the 
Bingen pits, midway in the foaming waters, 
and where the castles of Ehrenfels and 
Eheinstein salute each other from opposite 
banks* All the vessels passing by this narrow 
passage could easily be compelled to pay toll. 

Soon after tl^e completion of this tyrannical 
impost, it happened that an universal failure in 
the crops of the Rhine country took place, and 
the district of the archbishopric especially 
suffered. The fields were burnt up by a 
fearful drought. Insects and hailstones de- 
stroyed the little that had sprung up, and there 
was the threatening of a general famine — ^the 
more so that Hatto had bought up nearly all 
the com remaining from the last harvest, and 
locked it up in his granary. The dreaded 
misery soon broke out in all its horror through- 
out the whole country, and spread imtold 
distress among the poverty-stricken population. 
The Bishop did in truth permit them to buy 
from his store, but at so high a price that it 
was unattainable to most of his dependents.. 

N 2 
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The poor people were then obliged to be 
content with such food as produced sickness, 
and so the misery was increased. In this 
extremity the unhappy people came in crowds 
to their Prince, with the most urgent and 
affecting entreaties. His friends and advisers 
pressed him to take pity on the distress of his 
dependents, and to be a gracious sovereign 
instead of an oppressor. The tyrant went on 
selling his com only at the highest price, for 
he designed to erect a magnificent castle on a 
very large scale, and he needed a large sum for 
that purpose. But the increasing distress and 
the harshness of the Bishop augmented the 
discontent to exasperation, and when this 
threatened to come to open violence, Hatto 
blew the flame with disdain and cruelty. 

One day, after a starving crowd of men, 
women, and children had in vain been begging 
for bread at the Bishop's palace, they rushed 
tumultuously into the apartment where the 
Prince and his guests were revelling. Hatto 
received the intruders with feigned affability, 
promised com, and told them to go to a large 
barn, where what was intended for them should 
be sent. With this promise the imhappy people 
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withdrew, but hardly were they enclosed in the 
building, when the barbarian ordered his 
satellites to lock the door, and, O horror 1 to set 
it on fire, and when the wailing victims im- 
plored for pity, and the flames increased their 
bitter cries, he said to those around him — 

" Hark ! how these mice squeak in the 
granary. I treat rebels in the same way that 
I do mice when I catch them — ^I burn them 
both." 

But this fearful deed called down the ven- 
geance of heaven upon the wicked author of it. 
From the ashes of the burnt barn crawled 
forth thousands and thousands of mice, who^ 
like a plagae of Egypt, took their way to the 
palace, filled all the apartments, and rushed 
boldly upon the Archbishop. He sought hard 
to defend himself from them. Thousands 
were destroying his servants ; there was no end 
to the inpour, and the wicked man began to 
perceive that the punishment of his misdeeds 
was undertaken by a higher Judge. Left by 
his companions, who had fled full of horror, 
Hatto hastened on board a vessel, in order to 
avoid the pursuers, but in vain. They swam 
after him in swarms as he went down the 
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Ehine, and when he in desperation landed at 
the toll tower, which he had erected near 
Bingen, and thought to shelter himself there, 
numberless swarms followed him, and then, 
gnawing and scratching their way through the 
gate with incredible rapidity, forced an entrance 
for themselves through thick walls, and at last 
reached him whom they sought. 

Hatto was overpowered by the mice, who fell 
upon him in swarms of millions, and when they 
had devoured him, they dispersed again, and 
entirely disappeared. The tower is to this day 
called the Mouse Tower. No one lives there, 
or makes use of it. It stands a gloomy crum- 
bling yuin, as a remembrance of a fearfully 
wicked deed — awful as a warning of God's 
punishment of cruelty towards His suffering 
poor. 
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EHETNSTEIN. 




THE BIDE TO THE WEDDING. 

^T the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the Castle of Kheinstein was in- 
^^"^P^ habited by a rich and powerful knight 
of the name of Eilfrid^ who was notorious for 
his rapine and robberies. 

Once when he was returning home with 
great spoil, from one of his incursions, he 
brought home with him* a wife of exceeding 
beauty, whom he had carried off from Fran- 
conia ; but as he, as conqueror, had triumphed 
over the vanquished, the beautiful lady soon 
conquered her captor. 

The arrival of the noble Jutta at Eheinstdn 
had worked a surprising change in the knight's 
character. From this time, there was no more 
violence, no more extortions. The merchant 
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passed quietly by the formerly dreaded castle^ 
and fearlessly steered the vessel past the western 
wall. Jutta's gentle voice had induced the 
knight to give up entirely his former manner 
of living. Such is the force of love. 

Formerly Eheinstein was the abode of in- 
solent, bold freebooters, now it was the habita- 
tion of peace and harmless enjoyments. The 
wild guests left it by degrees, and the rough 
companions in war, longing for booty and 
power, sought for employment elsewhere. 
There was no more profit for robbers in Elfrid's 
service, since the happiness of quiet domestic 
life reigned there. Jutta willed it so, and 
Elfrid^esteemed her highly, as virtue and beauty 
ought to be. 

But this quiet happiness was not to remain 
long undisturbed. After a year of happy 
wedded life Jutta died, on giving birth to a 
daughter, whom she left behind with her hus- 
band. The loss of his beloved wife threw the 
knight into a deep melancholy, which settled 
after a time into a gloomy unsociableness. His 
only consolation was his cMd, as a dear remem- 
brance of his wife, and the care of this precious 
pledge still bound him to earth, and he devoted 
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his days to the superintendence and education 
of his daughter. 

Gerda, so was the maiden called, soon showed 
that she had inherited all the excellent qualities 
of her noble mother. Like a tender flower, 
which unfolds its magnificence by degrees, so 
her graces and loveliness increased under her 
father's protecting care. 

Meanwhile, although Elfrid lived so retired, 
still he could not refuse a hospitable reception 
to the weary wanderers or pious pilgrims who 
stopped at the foot of the hill, and so the trea- 
sure which Rheinstein hid became known, and 
the fame of Gerda's beauty was spread far and 
wide, through the district and province;^ It 
was not long before a number of knights, of 
high as well as of inferior nobility, came to 
Eifrid's castle; all with a wish to arrange a 
marriage which promised a double prize, com- 
bining the charms of the daughter and the 
great riches of the father ; and in order to pre- 
vent the suitors, who increased every day, from 
coming more than once, the old Count von 
Eheinstein appointed them all to attend a 
tournament, which would be held at Mayence, 
at which he and Gerda would be present. The 
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hand of the beautiful heiress was to be the 
prize of the most valiant combatant. 

There had hardly ever been seen a greater 
nomber of combatants at any tournament than 
at this ; and the gay retinue and splendid ac- 
coutrements of the knights increased the 
magnificence of the scene ; but the greatest 
ornament of all was the fair Gerda herself — 
to win whom so many noble knights were 
entering the lists, and who with her father 
overlooked the tournament from a high bal- 
cony. 

Amongst the knights present, the two most 
distinguished were CJonrad von Ehrenfels, 
owner of the castle of the same name, and 
KuBo von Eeichenstein, whose castle was in 
the near neighbourhood of Sheinstein. Both 
knights were renowned warriors, and Kuno, 
who was younger than his adversary, was hand- 
some and noble-hearted ; but the rude Conrad, 
who was surnamed the Bad, had the advantage 
in riches and far-spread possessions. £lfrid, 
from avarice, wished the Knight of Ehrenfels 
to be victor. In the meanwhile Gerda had for 
some time entertained a secret affection for the 
Knight of Keichenstein, who was worthy of her 
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love, but as capricions fortune ever blindly 
confers her favours, so in this instance she 
distinguished the one from whom love would 
wiUingly have wrested the victory. After Kuno 
had defeated all the other suitors, many of 
whom he had tmhorsed, he was at last obliged 
to yield to the superior strength of Ehrenf els, 
and now Elfrid Joyfully greeted Conrad the 
Bad a£ his future son-in-law. 

At last the day appointed for the wedding 
arrived, without Gerda's entreaties and tears 
having had any effect in inducing her father 
to alter his resolution. With pale cheeks, and 
eyes swollen with tears, dressed in her rich 
bridal garments and glittering jewels, she did 
not look like a happy bride, but rather like a 
victim going to be sacrificed. But before she 
was obliged to appear at the altar, and sacrifice 
herself to her father's inflexible will, she wished 
to seek for comfort and help from the powerful 
protectress of suffering maidens, and to throw 
herself at the feet of the Mother of God and 
pray to her in the chapel of the castle. She 
therefore hastened into the chapel and pros- 
trated herself before the picture of the Blessed 
Virgin. 
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" Without thy help, O Mary full of grace, I 
am for ever lost, anguish and sorrow will kill 
me. O help me, and shield thy child from such 
misery!" 

Thus she supplicated, and remained long 
upon her knees, till the impatient Conrad 
hastened thither and impetuously summoned 
her to join the bridal procession. But her 
fervent prayer had wonderfully strengthened 
Gerda's courage, and with a calm aspect she 
advanced towards the knight. She cast one 
last fond glance in the direction where, from 
the battlements of Reichenstein, Kuno, gloomy 
and melancholy, was looking down upon the 
Castle of Eheinstein, and full of trust in the 
Mother of the Saviour, followed Ehrenfels who 
was hastening onwards. 

When she had joined the expected guests, 
she begged that the white steed, which had 
been given to her by Kuno von Reichenstein 
on her eighteenth birthday, might be saddled 
for her to ride to church. They did as she 
wished, and the festive procession wound down 
the hill towards the church of S. Clement, 
which had been lately restored. 

Kuno saw the procession from his castle. 
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and motionless and absorbed in grief was ir- 
resolute as to whether he should revenge him- 
self upon his rival or bury himself in a cloister, 
when an extraordinary sight suddenly roused 
him from his gloomy thoughts. At the mo- 
ment when the procession had reached the 
church, Gerda's horse, which till then had 
gone quite quietly, began to be restive, and 
knocked every one down who approached it. 
Horsemen immediately started off to drive it 
back, but in vain ; it galloped onwards towards 
the Rhine, as if to precipitate itself therein. 
Gerda, paying no attention to Conrad's cries, 
incited it with her voice, as though she wished 
for death in the cruel stream. The faithful 
animal however, reached the banks of the 
river, and then it flew like an arrow up the 
steep rocks whose summit was crowned by 
Reichenstein, strongly fortified. Kuno had 
hardly time to let down the drawbridge in 
order to] receive his beloved, who was restored 
to him' in such a wonderful manner. 

Then after they had given way to their 
great joy, he ordered that the gates should be 
bolted, the battlements guarded, and everything 
put in the best state of defence. However, it 
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was useless tioable. HemTOi had already givoi 
its decree. A few minutes after Grerda's ar- 
iiTal Elfrid, her father, was seTcieiT wounded 
throogh a && of his h<Nrse, and farou^t on a 
bier to the gates <^ S^cfaenstdn, he asked f <»* 
a friendlT recqition, and blessed of his own 
accord an nnicm which Crod had eridentlj 
ordained should take place. His promise which 
had been girrai to the Knight of £hrenf els was 
made Toid hv death, for the same yessel, in 
which a few hoars before Conrad approached 
with rejoicing to Hh^stein, was now bearing^ 
him, still dressed in his weddmg garments, a 
lifeless corpse back to £hrenfels. In blind 
anger he had been following the track of the 
horse on which Gierda escaped, when the un- 
happy man was thrown upon a rock on the 
banks of the Shine, and killed on the spot. 
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THE NETTLE GATHERER. 



A SWEDISH STORY. 




[ERY early in the Spring, when the fresh 
grass was just appearing, before the 
trees had got their foliage, or the 
beds of white campanula and blue anemone 
were open, a poor little girl with a basket on 
her arm went out to search for nettles. 

Near the stone wall of the churchyard was a 
bright green spot, where grew a lai'ge bunch 
of nettles. The largest stung little KarineV 
fingers. " Thank you for nothing," said she, 
^ but whether you like it or not, you must all 
be put into my basket," 

Little Karine blew on her smarting finger, 
and the wind followed suit. The sun shone out 
warmly, and the larks began to sing. As 
Karine was standing there listening to the song 
of the birds, and warming herself in the sun, 
she perceived a beautiful butterfly. " Oh ! the 
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first I have seen this year. What sort of 
summer shall I have? Let me see your 
colours. Black and bright red. Sorrow and joy 
in turn. It is very likely I may go supperless to 
bed, but then there is the pleasure of gather- 
ing flowers, making hay, and playing tricks." 
Bemembrance and expectation made her 
laugh. 

The butterfly stretched out its dazzling wings, 
and after it had settled on a nettle, waved itself 
backwards and forwards in the sunshine. 
There was also something else upon the nettle^ 
which looked like a shrivelled-up light brown 
leaf ; the sun was just then shining down with 
great force upon the spot, and at the same time 
it moved, and two little leaves rose gently up 
which by and by became two beautiful little 
wings, and behold it was a butterfly just come 
out of the chrysalis. Fresh life was infused 
into it by the warm rays of the sun, and how 
happy it was I The butterflies must have been 
friends whom some unlucky chance had sepa- 
rated. They flew about, played at hide and 
seek, waltzed with each other, and seemed to be 
thoroughly enjoying themselves in the bright 
sunshine. 
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One flew away three times into a neighbour- 
ing orchard. The other seated itself on a 
nettle to rest. Karine went gently towards it, 
put her hands quickly over it, and got posses- 
sion both of the butterfly and the nettle. She 
then put them into the basket, which she covered 
with a red cotton handkerchief, and went hap- 
pily home. 

The nettles were bought by an old countess, 
who lived in a grand apartment, and had a 
weakness for nettle soup. Karine received a 
silver piece for them. With this in her hand, 
the butterfly in her basket, and also two large 
gingerbreads which had been given to her by 
the kind countess, the happy girl went into the 
room where her mother and little brother 
awaited her. There were great rejoicings over 
the piece of silver, the gingerbreads, and the 
butterfly. 

But the butterfly did not appear as happy 
with the children as the children were with it. 
It would not eat any of the gingerbead, or any- 
thing else which the children offered, but was 
always fluttering against the window pane, and 
when it rested on the ledge it put out a long 
proboscis, drew it in again, and appeared to ba 
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OTer the charchTard^ wbicji was near Kaiine's 
^Iwelling. IW little TeRow starJike flowers 
of every description were in bad« with the 
Spring campanula, otherwise called the mom- 
ing-star, and in the cahrxes of these little 
flowers it throst its proboscis, and sucked a 
sweet jnice therefrom, for at the bottom of the 
calyx of almost eTery flower there is a drop of 
sweet jnice which Grod has proTided for the 
noorishment of insects, snch as bees, drones, 
bntterflies, and many other little creatures. 
The butterfly dien flew to the bunch of nettles 
on the hill, and the lai^ nettle which had 
stung Karine's finger now bore three white beli- 
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shaped flowers, which looked like a crown on 
the top of the stalk, and many others were 
nearly out. It stuck its proboscis into the 
white nettle blossoms and embraced it with ita 
wings, as children do a kind mother. 

^^ It has now returned to its home," thought 
Karine, and she felt very glad to have given 
the butterfly its liberty. 

Summer came. The child enjoyed herself 
under the lime-trees in the churchyard, and in 
the meadows where she got the beautiful yellow 
catkins, which were as soft as the down of the 
goslings, and which she was so fond of playing 
with, also the young twigs which she liked 
cutting into pipes or whistles. Fir-trees, and 
pines blossomed and bore fir-cones, the sheep. 
and calves were growing, and drank the dew, 
which is called " the Blessed Virgin's Hand," 
out of the trumpet moss, which with its small 
white and purple cup grew on the steep shady 
banks. 

Karine now gathered flowers to sell, the 
nettles had long ago become too old and rank, 
but the nettle butterflies still flew merrily about 
among them. One day Karime saw her . old 
Mend sit on a leaf, as if tired and worn out, 

o2 
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and when it flew from it, the di3d foond m 
little gr^ egg lying an the very spot, idieace- 
upon she made a mark on the nettle and the 
leaf. 

She forgot the nettles for a long time^ and 
it seemed as if the bntterflv had abo f oigottai 
them, for it was there no more. Lazger and 
more beautiful butterflies were flying about 
there, higher np in the air. There was the 
magnificent Apollo-bird with large white wingi 
and scarlet eyes, also the Antiopa with its 
beautiful blue and white velTet band cm the 
edge of its dark velvet dress — and farther on 
the dear little blue glittering Zefprinner, and 
many many others. Karine gathered flowery 
and then went into the havfield to woik ; still 
it often happened that she and her litde 
brother went supperless to bed. Bat then 
their father played on the violin, and made 
them f oi^t that they were hungry, and its 
tones lulled them to sleep. 

One day when Karine was passing by iSbt 
nettles she stopped, rejoiced to see them agaim. 
She saw that the nettles were a little bent dflfWBi 
and, upon eTaminatJon, found a number of 
green cateipLllars^ resembling those wUch 
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we call cabbage grubs, and they were enjojdng 
eating the nettle leaves as much as the old 
countess did her nettle soup. She saw that 
they covered the exact spot where she had 
made a mark, and that the leaf was nearly 
eaten up by the caterpillars, and Karine im- 
mediately thought that they must be the butter- 
fly's children. And so they were, for they had 
come from its eggs. 

«Ahr thought Karine, "if my little bro- 
ther and I, who sometimes can eat more than 
our father and- mother can give us, could 
become butterflies and find something to eat as 
easily as these do. Would it not be pleasant I" 
Karine broke off the nettle on which the 
butterfly had laid its eggs, but this time she 
carefully wound her handkerchief round her 
hand, and carried it home. 

On her arrival there, she found all the little 
grubs had crawled away, with the exception of 
one, which was still eating and enjoying itself. 
Karine put the nettle into a glass of water, 
and every day a fresh leaf appeared : the cater- 
pillar quickly increased in size, and seemed to 
thrive wonderfully well. The child took great 
pleasure in it, and wondered within herself how 
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large it would be at last, and irfam its idngs 
would come. 

But one momini; it appeared xery quiet and 
sleepy, and would not eat, and became ereiy 
moment more wean", and seemed ilL "OhT 
said Karine, ** it is certainly going to die, and 
there will be no butterfly from it; what a 
pitv.' 

It was evening, and the next morning Karine 
found 'with astonishment that the caterpillar 
h^d spun round itself a sort of web, in which 
it lay, no longer a living green grub, but a stiflF 

bro\^•n chn-salis. She took it out of the cocoon ; 

« 

i1 Wfts a55 if enclosed in a shell. " It is dead," 
?»niM the child. *' and is now Ivinff in its coffin ! 
Hnf T will still keep it, for it has been so long 
wifli 11 V, and at any rate it will be something 
l)«'lon^ng to my old favourite." Karine then 
l«i«l i1 on the earth in a little flower pot, in 
\\ln«h fhoiv was a balsam, and which stood in 
<hn xvindtnv, 

1*lu^ liMiir winter came, and much, very much 
f\u\\\ Kfirino nnd lior little brother had to run 
tmi'tiritiMril fliron^li it all. The boy got a 
ixni^li llo luvMuic* paler and paler, would not 
HU,> lliinij, fiufl Inv f iixnl and weary, just like 
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the grub of the caterpillar shortly before it 
became a chrysalis. 

The snow melted, the April smi re-appeared, 
but the little boy played out of doors no more. 
His sister wenf out again to gather nettles and 
blue anemonies, but no longer with a merry 
heart. 

When she came home, she would place the 
anemonies on her little broth er^s sick bed. And 
as time went on, one day he lay there stiff and 
cold, with eyes fast closed. In a word, he was 
dead. 

They placed him in a coffin, took him to the 
churchyard, and laid him in the ground, and 
the priest threw three handfuls of earth over 
the coffin. Karine's heart was so heavy that 
she did not heed the blessed words relating to 
the resurrection unto everlasting life. 

Karine only knew that her brother was dead, 
that she had no longer any little brother with 
whom to play, or for her to love and to be loved 
by in return. She wept bitterly when she 
thought how gentle and good he was. She 
went crying into the meadows, gathered all the 
flowers and young leaves she could find, and 



^ 
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strewed them on her brother's grave, and sat 
there weeping for many hours. 

One day she took the pot with the balsam in 
it, and also the chrysalis, and said, ^^I will 
plant the balsam on the grave^ and bury the 
butterfly's grub with my dear little brother." 
Again she wept bitterly, while she thought to 
herself, ^^ Mother said that my brother lives, 
and is happy with Grod, but I saw him lying in 
the coffin, and put into the grave, and how can 
he then come back again? No, no; he is 
dead, and I shall never see either of them 
again.** 

Poor little Karine sobbed, and dried her 
tears with the hand that was free. In the 
other lay the chrysalis, and the sun shone upon 
it. There was a low crackling in the shell, 
and a violent motion within, and, behold, she 
saw a living insect crawl out, which threw off 
its shell, as a man would his cloak, and sat on 
Kiirine's hand, breathing, and at liberty. In a 
short time wings began to appear from its back. 
Karine looked on with a beating heart. She 
saw its wings increase in size, ^md become 
coloured in the brightness of the Spring sun. 
resently the new-bom butterfly moved its 
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proboscis, and tried to raise up its young wings, 
and she recognised her nettle butterfly. 

And when, after an hour, he fluttered his 
wings to prepare for flight, and flew round the 
child's head, and amongst the flowers, an un- 
speakably joyful feeling came over Karine, and 
she said, " The shell of the chrysalis has burst, 
and the caterpillar within has got wings; in 
like manner is my Utde brother freed from 
his mortal body, and is an angel in the presence 
of God." 

In the night she dreamt that her brother and 
herself, with butterfly's wings, and joy beaming 
in their eyes, were soaring far, far away, above 
their earthly home, towards the millions of 
bright shining stars ; and the stars became 
flowers, whose syrup they drank; and over 
them was a wondrous bright light, and they 
heard sounds of music, so grand and beautiful. 
Karine recognised the tones she had heard on 
earth, when their father played for her and her 
little brother in their poor cottage, when they 
were hungry, but so much more grand — ^yet it 
was so beautiful, so exceedingly beautiful — ^that 
Karine awoke. 

A rosy light filled the room, the morning 
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dawn was breaking, and the sun appeared, 
looking in love upon the earth, and animating 
eveiything with his beneficent power. 

Karine wept no more. She felt great inward 
joy. When she again went to visit the nettles, 
and saw the little caterpillars crawling on the 
leaves, she said in a low voice, "You only 
crawl now, you little things ! By and bye you 
will have wings as well as I, and you know 
not how glorious it will be at the last." 
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Charles's rest. 

)HE Margrave Charles of Baden returned 
home victorious from the field, and 
renowned for his deeds of prowess. 
After long wars, he determined henceforth to 
make use of peace to devote his time and 
strength to the happiness of his subjects. He 
intended to commence with his capital, Dur- 
lach ; it was to be enlarged, and embeUished with 
suitable pleasure-grounds. But the obstinacy 
and short-sighted grasping spirit of the inhabi- 
tants put so many obstacles in the way of the 
execution of the kind intentions of the Mai'- 
grave, that he gave them up. 

One day, as he was hunting for his amuse- 
ment in the forest of the Harz Mountains, it 
happened that, occupied in the pursuit of game, 
he lost his companions, and being tired, after 
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wandering about for some time, he laid him- 
self down under an oak-tree. Sleep overcame 
him, and he had a singular dream. 

High above his head, on the simmut of the 
tree, he perceived a crown studded with pre- 
cious stones, over which shone these words : 
" This is the reward of the noble," and round 
about him there suddenly rose a large and 
magnificent city, with towers, battlments, and 
a lordly castle, worthy to be the residence of a 
sovereign. Whilst the enraptured Margrave 
was still admiring the vision it suddenly dis- 
appeared. He awoke, and round him were 
standing his hunting companions, who had 
been seeking their missing lord. 

"I have had," said Charles, "a splendid 
dream. Upon this spot will I build the large 
and beautiful city which I saw in my dream, 
and by which I was surrounded. The crown 
which hovered above shall be a hint to me to 
make this new city my residence, and my place 
of burial shall be near this tree by which I am 
sitting." 
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(From the German of the Jocpter Album,) 

the great City of Antwerp lived a 
young and, notwithstanding his youth,, 
a celebriated painter. His devout mind 
and love of God had led him to devote his skill 
to religious representations from Holy Scrip- 
ture, and many churches and chapels owed 
their altar paintings to him. 

Behold him now, seated before his easel, 
employed upon such an order. His studio was 
situated in the quietest part of the house, and 
every one who entered it was struck with [its 
beauty and appearance of comfort. 

Delicate creepers and ivy had climbed to the 
beautifully carved mullions of the two high 
oriel windows which looked into the garden, as 
if asking him to immortaUse on canvass the 
short-lived loveliness of their fading nature. 
Our painter is leaning back in his chair. 
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meditating; his brush and pallet have fallen 
from his hand, and a melancholy and dis- 
couraged look rests upon his features. 

His work is indeed a great one; the task 
which he has given himself the highest which 
any human hand could venture to undertake, 
for it is the Saviour Himself whom he wishes 
to paint ; but his pencil refuses to trace the 
idea which his inmost mind has conceived, 
both sleeping and waking. He altered here, 
and corrected there, and examined his work, 
with his head thrown back, but it never ap- 
peared to him sufficiently divine. He always 
saw Him so differently in hie dreams ; and he 
was often tempted to obliterate his work with a 
stroke of his brush. 

Then he said to himself, "Is it not pi»- 
sumption for my sinful hand to attempt to 
portray that divine look which my soul gazes 
upon with rapture ?" 

Such thoughts were again passing in his 
mind, and he placed his hand over his eyes, in 
order to try to bring more fully before himself 
the picture he had conceived, and to compare 
is with the one he was painting, but the divine 
look still was wanting. 
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At this moment the wainscoating in the wall 
moved gently, and through a doorway a lovely 
little girl, between five and six years old, glided 
into the room. 

So beautiful was the little figure, that the 
sunbeam through the window seemed as if it 
rejoiced to shine on her fair hair. The little 
maiden was rich in a double share of love, for 
her father, who had lost his young wife soon 
after her birth, had bestowed all his love upon 
this remaining treasure. 

The child, who had approached on tip-toe 
the chair on which her father was seated, and 
was now standing with her back to the easel, 
close before the painter's knees, whispered 
gently, " Father, I am here, look at me." 

At the sound of the beloved voice the painter 
removed his hands from his face, and a won- 
derful thought came to him as he was looking 
at his child. Should he get the opinion of this 
infant mind upon his picture ? Here neither 
jealousy could disparage his work, nor the sym- 
pathy of friendship quiet his doubts by admira- 
tion. 

He quickly took his child on his knees, and 
said, " Magda, who is that ?" 
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She thei^ folded her Kttle hands thoughtfully 
together, and exclaimed, "That is the dear 
Saviour, father 1" 

Tears of emotion and thoughtfulness sprang 
to his eyes : he pressed his child, who had re- 
moved all his fears and doubts, close to his 
heart, and prayed — "Yes, Lord, Thou hast 
manifested Thyself to the simple, and from 
their mouths hast received praise." 

He now finished his work with a confident 
and joyful hand, and surrounded the holy head 
with a nimbus. 
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THE HOLY BUPERT. 

^URING the reign of S. Louis, Duke 
Bobolaus reigned in Saxony. He had 
^"^^ not embraced the Christian religion, 
And was Tvild and passionate, although brave, 
imd fond of warlike pursuits. B^ha, the 
daughter of a powerful duke on the Rhine, 
l^ad awakened a strong affection in him, and the 
gentle and amiable maiden, although a devout 
and zealous Christian, was not disinclined to her 
suitor, partly because she admired his deeds 
of prowess, partly because she entertained the 
hope of converting her future husband to 
Christianity. 

But unhappily this hope was not fulfilled. 
The rough warrior took no heed of Bertha's 
loving remonstrance^, and at the last refused 
to listen to them entirely, and became so morose 

p 
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that the poor loving wife was forced to leave 
him, and inhabit a distant castle. Here a little 
son was bom, who was called Rupert, and who 
was her only love and consolation. Bertha 
wished to bring him up as a devout Christian, 
because she looked upon her husband's strong 
inclination for a warlike life as the cause of 
all her troubles. She therefore tried above all 
things to arouse in her son's* young heart the 
softer virtues and an inclination for a quiet 
homely life. 

In. an expedition which Robolaus made 
against a neighbouring people, he fell a sacri- 
fice to his impetuous spirit. When Bertha 
received the news of his death she grieved 
deeply, for she then only remembered his good 
qualities. She determined now to leave her 
present abode, and to go to her parents, who 
inhabited the ducal castle at Bingen. Here 
many nobles of the land solicited the hand of 
the beautiful young Princess, but she disre- 
garded them all, even the most briUiant offers, 
because she wished only to devote her days to 
the education of her beloved son. He rewarded 
her care to the utmost. Happily he had not 
his fathers wild and impetuous temper, on the 
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contrary he inherited his mother's gentleness 
and piety. Moreover, he showed very early a 
love of doing good, and this inclination in- 
creased with his years, to the great joy of 
Bertha and her parents. Rupert devoted him- 
self to doing acts of kindness to the poor chil- 
dren of the place ; he shared what he had with 
them : to the poorly clothed he even parted 
with what he had on ; and once when he was 
surrounded by a crowd of half-clad, hungry 
boys, for whom he had not a sufficient number 
of presents, he led them to his mother with 
these words, — 

** Take care of them, dear mother, for they 
too are your children*" 

In the same way he showed his innate feeling 
of charity and holiness when Bertha wished to 
erect a magnificent dwelling, and he objected 
to it with these words, — 

" Give thy bread to the hungry, and clothe 
the naked, because they are in distress, and our 
brethren." 

By such gentle deeds Rupert became the ob- 
ject of universal love, of which he proved still 
more worthy as years rolled on* He gave away 
^all that he possessed^ or that he could obtain 

p2 
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from his mother, without casting a thought back 
upon himself. As he grew up, many remon- 
strances were made to him against his too 
great liberality, and also against his neglect of 
knightly exercises. 

^*It was," said they, "suitable to his high 
rank to join in tournaments, instead of giving 
up all his time to beggars and cripples." Neither 
remonstrances nor raillery, however, made any 
impression on Rupert. He went on un- 
weariedly in works of mercy, and found his 
reward in the blessings of those in distress. 

Once, on a beautiful summer's mornings 
Rupert was slumbering on the banks of the 
Rhine, where he had laid himself down under 
the shadow of a tree, tired with a long walk. 
There he saw in a dream a venerable man in 
a long garment standing by the river ; a number 
of little boys were amusing themselves round 
about the old man, who seized thiem one after 
another, and dipped them in the flood, and they 
Tippeared more bright and beautiful than bef (»e. 
Immediately a most lovely and glorious island 
rose out of the Rhine, full of sweet fruits qf 
Paradise, a variegated winged choir ajiimated 
the plain, and the air was filled with the odour 
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of numerous fragrant flowers. The old man 
conducted the boys to the island, and clothed 
them in snow-white garments. Full of longing 
after the beautiful island, Eupert hastened to 
the venerable man, and asked to be allowed 
admission to that enchanting abode. But he 
answered him solemnly — 

^^This is not the place for thee, Rupert; 
thy charity and the purity of thy heart render 
thee worthy of partaking of the higher joys of 
Paradise, and to behold the Saviour." 

And behold 1 at these words there arose a 
rainbow, resplendent with a thousand colours, 
from the flowery plains of the island ; and as 
Bupert looked upwards he saw a multitude of 
angels with golden wings flying downwards, in 
the midst of whom was the infant Jesus sur- 
rounded by rays of indescribable glory. At 
his side S. John knelt in adoration, and two 
angels soared above, holding out a garment 
which Rupert had given the other day to a 
poor boy. With this they clad the Saviour, 
who said,— 

" Thou hast clothed the naked, and fed the 
hungry ; for such deeds thou art worthy of a 
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higher reward in the brightness of everlasting 
glory." 

In holy rapture, Rupert was outstretching 
his arms towards the adored and holy Child, 
when the bright vision vanished, and he 
awoke. 

From that day Rupert seemed in a sort of 
ecstacy. He formed the resolution to go on a 
pilgrimage to Rome, and from thence to the 
Holy Sepulchre, and then to end his days in 
the capital of Christendom. His mother^ 
although she had brought him up as a devout 
Christian, still, as princess, had intended him 
to take his place as a knight, yet all her re- 
monstrances could obtain nothing from him, 
but the promise to return to her from Rome 
after a short absence, and therefore he re- 
nounced his princely rank, and instead of the 
purple assumed the pilgrim's garb. 

On his return again, after a year, from his 
wanderings, the hardships and privations of 
which had quite imdermined his always feeble 
health, he died when he had hardly attained 
his twentieth year, and his mother did not long 
survive him. 
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In later times Rupert was canonized, and the 
garment which he once gave to a poor child, 
and saw in his dream, is still preserved in the 
convent at Eubingen as a reUc. 
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THE PBOPHETESS HILDEGABDE. 

FTER the death of the holy Rupert 
and his mother^ the possessions of the 
^^^^^ Dukes of Bingen were divided amongst 
many relations, one of whom built the Castle 
of Spanheim, situate near Bingen. The Knight 
of Bokelheim and his wife Matilda lived there, 
they had an only child, a daughter, who had 
received the name of Hildegarde at her bap- 
tism. The child was entrusted very early to 
an abbess in the Convent Disibodenberg for 
education, and there she passed her early 
years. 

She showed very early a great love for read- 
ing religious books and legends, but most 
remarkable were her continual visions, by 
means of which, as she affirmed, she could 
foretell future events, and in her quiet ceU 
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she drew a picture of what has occurred in the 
present times. 

The immorality and depravity of those in 
power, but especially the ecclesiastics of that 
time, found in Hildegarde a severe judge ; and 
she brought to light deeds of wickedness and 
tyranny without indulgence. 

When S. Bernard was preaching the Cru- 
sades in the neighbourhood of the Rhine, he 
sought out Hildegarde, and prevailed on her 
to help him by her voice. On taking leave, he 
gave her a ring with this inscription, " I suffer 
willingly^" and this ring is at present shown at 
Wiesbaden. In later years, Hildegarde became 
abbess of the already mentioned convent, and 
her fame increased in proportion ; crowds of 
faithful pilgrims came to see her and obtain 
her blessing. 

Hildegarde has left behind her several works 
written in the Latin language, which bear wit- 
ness to her learning and various acquirements. 
She showed great zeal in rebuking vice in the 
clergy, and in later times was canonized by the 
iPope. 
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A SWEDISH STORY. 

jN the far North, where, in the bright sum- 
mer nights, the sun seems never to set, 
'^*5f^^ there Kved on the top of a moimtain an 
old man. He had a long beard, hair of silvery 
white, but clear bright eyes. He was known 
and beloved in all the country round about, 
and the oldest inhabitants could not perceive 
any change in his appearance since the time of 
their childhood. All firmly believed that there 
was something supernatural about him. 

Plants imknown to that soil flourished around 
his hut, and many on that account called him 
the herb gardener. He often took long journeys, 
and on his return everything bloomed brighter 
than ever. 

" I should not be surprised," said a young 
boy thoughtfully, '^ if he were a holy man sent 
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by God in order to see where the flowers grow 
on earth which shall be transplanted into 
Paradise." 

With the exception of his plants, the old man 
seemed to have hardly any possessions, but he 
was the benefactor of the whole place. He 
prescribed for the sick, played the violin for the 
young people to dance, and dehghted the chil- 
dren with his pretty stories and legends. 

It was Midsummer day. The sun shone like 
a ball of fire at the edge of the forest. Evening 
and morning seemed to blend one into the other. 

The people had climbed the mountain. On 
this evening the old man had many visitors. 
He stood in front of his hut, and was irradiated 
by the glow of the setting sun. 

A stranger approached him. 

" Do you live up here, Father ?" said he, and 
they were soon engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion. 

The children of the neighbouring villages 
thronged round the old man, and wished to talk 
to him. He greeted all the people kindly, and 
begged them to sit down on the soft reindeer 
moss, and soon they formed a circle round 
him. 
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" How axe your Kttle blue flowers thriving, 
Anna ?" asked he of a young girl. 

She blushed and looked down. " They have 
closed, and the leaves are drooping,'* she 
answered, growing pale, " but two of them had 
raised themselves up, and were beginning to 
open as T came out/' 

" Tell me the cause of it," said the old man. 

" You know. Father," began the young girl, 
"that the wonderful flowers which you have 
given me do iiot close, like other flowers, when 
the sun sets, or when the weather is bad, unless 
the sunshine of love should happen to be ovei> 
shadowed by one's own ill humour." 

" I know all that," said the old man, smiling. 

*^I was unkind to my brother," said the 
young girl, honestly, " and there was no longer 
the same affectionate feeling existing between 
us. I saw at the same moment that a brown 
spot had appeared on the petals of the blue 
flowers. This morning I distressed my mother, 
by being in a passion because she had not put 
the flowers (which Erick brought me, when I 
was out) into water, and they had drooped a 
little. I went to the window, all the flowers 
were closed, but when I began to cry with 
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sorrow for what I had done they began slowly 
to reopen.'* 

^^The root is fresh and sonnd," said the old 
man, ^ bnt you most pay attention to the small 
delicate lea\res." 

The old man now remarked that the little 
Eva had been crying and looked sorrowful. 

^What is distressing you, my child?" said 
he. 

The child began to sob again and answered,. 
*^I had a box of beautiful red, white, and blue 
convolvulus^ and now they are dead. Lisa 
emptied a jug of hot water over them. I would 
not have cried about it, if they had gone to 
Gtody but I asked Mr. Probst whether they did^ 
and he said no." 

Eva's tears flowed afresh. 

^' Jiisten," said the old man, lifting her on his 
knees, ^^the flowers have also their heaven, do 
you know where it is !" 

^^No," answered Eva, and stopped crying. 

"Listen, then," said the old man. "Th« 
f(»rget<-me-nots are seen again in the clear bright 
eyes of good children, the lilies rest on th^ir 
fordieads, and the roses blomn pn their 
cheeks." 
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" Just SO !" said Eva, " and when children 
die and become angels, the little spirits of the 
flowers follow them into Paradise, is it not so V* 

" Yes, it is.» You have lately had a little 
sister, see whether the spirits of your flowers 
have not gone to her." 

Eva laughed. " She has certainly bright 
blue eyes, and a little rosy mouth," said she, 
joyfully. 

The old man stood up. A peculiar smile 
passed over his lips while he said, ^^Dear 
friends, you all seem well and happy now, but 
how will it be with you forty years hence? 
At the end of that time I will come and see 
you, and ask where your roses are gone. I 
know well that age will rob you of some of 
them, but much will depend upon yourselves. 
In some way you must try and preserve your 
roses against the effects of time." 

They shook hands with him, though they did 
not understand his true meaning, and the 
stranger heartily returned the pressure. 

Many, many years went by, and it was again 
the Eve of S. John. 

A happy wife was sitting in a pretty little 
house in the country ; her wavy hair was al- 
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ready streaked with silver, her cheeks were 
pale, and the fire of youth had left her eyes, 
but in its place there was a quiet, gentle look, and 
by a little dimple on her cheek, which was seen 
whenever she smiled, one could recognise the 
little Eva of former days. 

There was a knock at the door, and the old 
man whom we have before seen walked in. 
He was quite unchanged, still the same ma- 
jestic appearance. 

With a joyful cry Eva sprang up and 
hastened to meet him. 

"Peace be with you!" said the old man. 
"I am come according to my promise to 
ask what has become of the roses on your 
cheeks f 

Eva did not mention the nights of hard work 
and watching which had caused them to dis- 
appear. Instead of that she said joyfully, 
" Look here !" and lifted the covering from a 
cradle in which slumbered a rosy baby, and then 
pointed to a bed on which a fine healthy boy 
was sleeping. 

" And here," exclaimed the full-toned voice 
of a strong man who entered and put his arm 
round her waist. " The bloom of health on my 
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die^ bas cost her many sleqiless ni^its and 
wtmnx a davs haid work." 

^ I am sadsfied," said the old man, pvepaiiiig 
Id take his depaitme. 

^Tnilyoanot remain with ns F* asked bcyth 
husband andnifcL 

^ I most trard mndi farther diis evening^" 
ansirered the old man, and left dienu 

He reached the town, and ascended the steps 
of a large handsome straie hoose^ at the door of 
which he knodedy and it was socm opened to 
hiuL 

Tlieie sat the stranger hv his lamp, balding 
OTer a book. He was pale^ his f oiehead wrinkled 
and his hair grey, but firam the expression in 
his eyes one coold read the inmost thoughts of 
bis sooL 

^ Do Toa iem»nber oor conTersation on the 
moontaint Where are the roses on yonrchedoB 
gone!* 

^Heref* answered the learned man, and 
<^ned the book : ^h»re they are, this has been 
my pkasore, and here hare I placed the fmitB 
of myespaience. May mankind continue to 
make use of dion f* 
The old man smiled, and gave him his hand. 
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He wandered on farther, and knocked at 
another door. It was opened by a lonely, pale, 
and withered man, who trembled from head to 
foot on seeing the resentful look on the old 
man's face. 

"Where are the roses gone from your cheeks ?" 
asked the old man in a solemn tone. 

Again the other trembled. " Age has taken 
them from me," he stammered. . 

" No ! thou hast sacrificed thyself to a des- 
picable idol, to a golden calf — ^the yellow gold 
has destroyed thee, and thou sittest here alone 
and miserable. Repent, and they may again 
retmn to thee, or perhaps they may only rise 
from thy grave." 

He went from the house, but although the 
miser carefully locked the door after the old 
man, he could not sleep that night. 

The old man went to another door. There 
sat a lady before her glass. She was gaily 
dressed, and had done her best to enhance her 
beauty, but it was faded, 

" Where are the roses of your cheeks ?" asked 
the old man, " It is said that I still possess 
them," stammered she, and she became pale 
with vexation at his rudeness. 

Q 
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" Thou hast sacrificed thyself to vanity. Its 
leaves wither and die on the floor of a ball- 
room. No good seed has grown up within you, 
not once has meiAory had any power over you, 
for your pleasures were vain and useless. 
Rouge does not deceive me. Do not deceive 
yourself. Seek something better. Good bye." 

A door stood open. A loud laugh was heard. 

. There sat a man with a red and inflamed face, 

a goblet was before him, he was singing, but 

his voice trembled, and his eyes looked sleepy 

and dull. 

"Where are the roses from your cheeks 
gone ? " said a voice. 

" They have become peonies," answered the 
drunkard, stammering and filling another glass. 
" I have drenched the roses in wine, they were 
too pale and good for nothing." 

The old man went away quietly and mourn- 

fully. 

A friendly light beckoned him on. He went 
into a house where there was a small number 
of guests assembled, some young, some older ; 
they were seated round a pale and noble lady : 
she was relating to them her memories of the 
past, where the roses of her youth were de- 
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posited. Their eyes showed the deep interest 
all were taking in what she said. The old man 
nodded quietly, and went away unobserved. 

He next came to the cottage of a labourer. 
The man was fast asleep, hard work had robbed 
his cheek of bloom, for he had toiled early and 
late for his children, but with prayer. His 
sleep was evidently sweetened by a pleasant 
dream. 

The old man went on and came to a house of 
mourning. In a room lighted with tapers lay a 
dead body in a coffin. It was a noble coun- 
tenance lighted up by a joyful smile, and the 
flowers round and on the coffin were moistened 
with tears. 

" Where are these roses fled V* asked the old 
man, in a tone of deep interest. 

" They bloomed again in the cottages of the 
poor and distressed," answered a gentle voice, 
and a girl in mourning raised herself from her 
knees; "they are now blooming in heaven, and 
Kve on here in loving remembrance." 

The old man bow^d low his grey head, and 
returned to his home on the motmtain. 
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LAHNECK. 





THE TWELVE TEMFLABS. 

the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the Order of Kiiights Templars, 
which was founded for pious purposes, 
especially for the protection of Christians in 
the East, was severely persecuted by several 
princes, on account of its increasing riches and 
power, as some said, but according to others on 
account of the scandalous lives of some of the 
knights. Philip le Bel, and next to him Pope 
Clement V., were chief amongst those who 
laboured for the destruction of the Templars. 
For this purpose, the first named had allured 
the Grand Master Molay, together with sixty 
knights, from the Island of Cyprus to the 
kingdom of France, and had them all mur- 
dered in Paris, or, as some historians think, 
juridically tried ; and afterwards the Order 
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was abolished by an edict, and their goods con- 
fiscated to the State. 

The remaining knights, intimidated by this 
fearful event, scattered themselves in other 
lands, where they were yet tolerated ; still, in 
such places where the power of the Pope pre- 
vailed, their extermination was determined 
upon. 

In like manner, the Archbishop of Mayence, 
Peter von Aichspalt, was ordered to destroy the 
knights of the Order in his diocese, and the 
obedient prelate determined to make the be- 
ginning with twelve who were occupying the 
Castle of Lahneck. 

A strong division of the Archbishop's troops 
unexpectedly surrounded the fortress and sum- 
moned the twelve immured knights immediately 
to surrender at discretion. The knights, who 
had the fate of their despoiled and slaughtered 
brethren before their eyes, prepared themselves 
for a most vigorous defence, and determined to 
sell their lives dearly. A regular siege was 
begun, and followed up with much zeal. Op- 
posed to the furious assaults of a superior 
power, the Templars had only the hopeless 
conviction that with all their courage, nothing 
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but death awaited them, .the valiant knights 
warded off numerous assaults, and ^nany of the 
enemy's soldiers, struck with great stones and 
riddled with arrows, sank to the ground never 
to rise again. Then the Archbishop's troops, 
inflamed with rage, and stung with shame that 
twelve knights should be able to defy the whole 
force of the besiegers, determined that a general 
and last assault should be made. In the dark- 
ness of night the castle was aU at once sur- 
rounded on every side, and although the 
desperate Templars performed wonderful acts 
of bravery, their number was much too small 
to render it possible that they could longer 
withstand the continuaUy increasing pressure of 
the besiegers. Soon the principal entrance was 
in hands of the enemy, some of whom attacked 
the knights, and the rest rushed over the rooms 
of the castle. In this supreme moment the 
Templars cheered each other on by remember- 
ing their slaughtered brethren, and all fell 
valiantly but one, who, though bleeding from 
every pore, still brandished his threatening 
sword. 

In the meanwhile the morning was breaking, 
and the first rays of the sun shone upon the 
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bloody scene in the court-yard of the castle. 
Then the leader of the Bishop's soldiers, seized 
with an inroluntary esteem and admiration for 
this last warrior, drew near to him, and offered 
him freedom and life, if he would give up this 
useless defence and sue for mercy. But the 
Templar, without deigning to reply to the pro- 
posal, with all his poor remains of strength 
rushed sword in hand against his opponents, 
stumbled upon the leader's presented lance, and 
breathed his last unconquered and defying. 
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RUDESHEIM. 




OISELA. 

|N the very stirring times of the Cru- 
sades, when from nearly all Christian 
countries nnmberiess knights and 
troopers flocked to the Holy Land to rescue the 
Lord's Sepulchre, and at the same time to 
establish a new kingdom, and zealous priests 
summoned all the faithful to the work which 
was so well pleasing to God, Bernard of Clair- 
vaux preached the Crusades in the Rhine 
coimtry. He earnestly exhorted the inhabi- 
tants to dedicate themselves to the great Chris- 
tian cause, and to join the hosts which were 
upon the point of endeavouring to deliver 
Palestine. 

Amongst those who obeyed his call was the 
Knight Bromser, of Kudesheim. Already a 
widower, and father of one only lovely and 
blooming daughter, possessor of a lordly castle 
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in the charming Rhine district, the Paradise of 
Germany, the knight himself rich and highly 
esteemed, it might have been expected that he 
would have remained at home, rather than leave 
his unprotected Gisela, and expose her to the risk 
of soon becoming an orphan. But the longing 
after exploits, and the continued exhortations to 
fight in honour of the Redeemer, overcame 
every consideration, and with the tears and 
prayers for his welfare, of his daughter and 
retainers, Bromser left the castle of his fathers, 
and with several other knights and their vassals, 
with the same object in view, journeyed to the 
Holy Land. After many adventures and toils 
he arrived there, and soon distinguished him- 
self by his valiant exploits. - His name was 
renowned in the Christian camp, his sword was 
feared by the enemy, and it was always the 
Knight Bromser who was charged with the 
execution of all expeditions which required 
coolness and bravery. 

From a chain of rocky mountains in the 
neighbourhood of the Christian camp arose 
some springs which suppUed the army with 
water. But the time came when it was found 
impossible to make use of them, because a 
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fearful dragon had taken up its dwelling among 
the clefts of the rocks. The monster was of 
an enormous size, with a scalj coat of mail, 
legs with sharp claws, and his large jaws armed 
with two rows of pointed teeth. Its motion 
was rapid, and every warrior who unpradently 
approached it became the beast's prey. The 
news of the appearance of the dragon filled the 
whole place with consternation. In vain did 
the impending drought urge them to make war 
against their new foe. In vain did their leader 
Conrad summon the knights to this encounter, 
fear paralysed their arms. Many looked upon 
the dragon as a judgment from God, sent as 
a chastisement for the quarrels and divisions 
among the Christians, and for many misdeeds 
committed, and these opinions so gained ground 
that even the most valiant withdrew from the 
enterprise. 

Then the Knight Bromser took pity upon 
the universal distress. He went to the Em- 
peror, and prayed to be allowed to undertake 
the combat in God's name. After he had armed 
himself he went to the cave inhabited by the 
monster, accompanied by the prayers of all 
for his safety. The dragon soon sprang at his 
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expected prey ; the knight's horse started back 
under the shelter of a tree at the sight of the 
horrible form, and Bromser was obliged to dis- 
mount and commend himself to the protection 
of the Lord. 

The beast was almost immediately on the 
spot. Happily, however, it fixed upon the 
horse as the first point of attack. It rushed 
upon it, twisted its scaly tail round the poor 
animal and crushed it. This sight was sufii- 
cient for the warlike knight. With a mighty 
blow he cut through the tail with his sharp 
sword, before the beast could loose his hold of 
the poor horse, and so lessened the strength of 
the dragon. As, furious with pain, it snapped 
at Bromser, with widely distended jaws, he 
resolutely thrust his shield down the brute's 
throat, and whilst the dragon was trying to 
crunch it to powder, the fortunate warrior 
plunged his sword up to the hilt between the 
scales of its flank, the blood flowed copiously 
from the gaping wound, and the monster fell 
dead to the ground. 

Soon after the completion of this victory the 
knight retraced his steps. He had gone half 
the way, when suddenly from an ambuscade a 
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troop of Saracens rushed upon him, and after 
a short defence he was made prisoner. With 
his hands bound, the noble warrior and de- 
liverer of his companions was dragged to the 
enemy's camp, and exposed to the scorn of the 
wild hordes, and at last surrendered to an Emir 
as his personal property. By him he was 
sent to a fortified castle, and strictly guarded. 
Here in solitude, and in a lonely prison, in 
fearful and nearly hopeless captivity, a longing 
after his beloved Fatherland seized upon his 
soul. He thought with pain upon his beautiful 
and knightly castle, and of his solitary Gisela ; 
and in the giief of his heart made a solemn 
vow that if he should ever be permitted to return 
home he would found a convent in his Father- 
land, and that his daughter should then take the 
veil as the first nun. After the vow, he felt 
more confident and calm, in fact his escape was 
not far distant. On a dark night the Christian 
host, in ^ victorious progress, fell upon and 
stormed the strong castle which harboured the 
knight, and led him to the camp in triumph. 

He only remained a few months with his 
companions in arms, and then obtained the 
Emperor^s permission to return to Germany. 
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His journey home was fatiguing and full of 
danger. At last he reached Rudesheim in 
safety. He was received with great rejoicings, 
and Gisela wept tears of joy on his neck, as 
she had wept tears of bitterness at his de- 
parture. 

On the day after his return a young knight 
appeared at the castle, and introduced himself 
to Bromser as the Knight of Falkenstein. The 
young man related with openness and con- 
fidence his love for Gisela, and that she re- 
turned his love, and that nothing was wanting 
to complete their happiness but her father's 
blessing. Bromser looked straight at him, and 
then at his daughter, in whose face he saw the 
confirmation of Falkenstein's words, and seizing 
both their hands, said heartily, but in a melan- 
choly tone — 

" How willingly would I have acceded to your 
wish and blessed you as my son, for I knew 
your father, he often spoke of you — ^the brave 
man who fell at Edessa in the war against 
the enemies of our faith: he was my dearest 
brother in arms ; but I am prevented by 
a solemn vow from giving you to each other. 
When an unhappy captive of the Saracens, 
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and loaded with chains, I vowed, in case of 
a happy return home, to found a convent 
in honour of the Mother of God, and that 
Gisela should be the first nun there. Through 
the intercession of the Blessed Virgin I soon 
after obtained my freedom, and as truly as God 
helped me, I am forced to fulfil my vow I I 
wiU truly perform what I have promised, 
therefore no earthly love must dwell in Gisela's 
breast.'* 

As soon as Falkenstein understood this, he 
rushed from the room as if bereft of his senses, 
mounted his horse and gallopped away. 

Gisela fell senseless to the ground, and from 
that hour her reason left her. She wandered 
about like a spectre in the distant halls of the 
castle, and at a time when there was a fearful 
storm, and the waters of the Rhine were raging, 
and the howling wind uprooted the oaks in 
the neighbouring forest, the unhappy Gisela 
glided into her father^s room, moaned a fare- 
well, hastened to the balcony, and precipitated 
herself into the stream. Her father, hastening 
after her, came too late to save her ; he only 
saw her dress floating op. the dark waters and it 
then disappeared. 
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Sorrow and remorse now embittered the 
childless old man's days. He left nothing un- 
done to try to restore peace to his heart, and he 
not only completed the building of the convent, 
but also sought other ways to divert his mind. 
Yes, even by taking part in private feuds, as 
well as by the pleasures of the chase; but 
neither warfare nor hunting could stifle the 
anguish of his soul. One day a boy brought 
him a small plain looking representation in 
wood of the Crucifixion, which had been thrown 
up by an ox in ploughing, and Bromser saw in 
the finding a sign from Heaven to build a 
church upon the spot where it was found. This 
he did, and placed the Crucifixion in the church, 
and as it was regarded as miraculous, many pil- 

gri™b.u.f»X»d „«,».,;*." 

In the same year in which the church was 
completed, which was called the " Visitation of 
God," the knight died, and strangers, not sym- 
pathising friends, alone accompanied his re- 
mains to the grave. 
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GEORGE VON FRANKENSTEIN. 

JN the old old times, the country round 
Frankenstein, in the Bergstrasse, was 
visited by a savage monster, which had 
chosen for its abode the thickets and bushes 
which protected the valley of Modaubach. It 
resembled a serpent of an immense length, 
with a thick shapeless head, and jaws which 
could devour an ox. The fear of the inhabi- 
tants of the country at the presence of such a 
monster increased, and got to its climax when 
it not only chose the herds but more frequently 
the people for its prey, and almost daily a 
human creature became its victim. 

In vain had many hardy warriors made the 
attempt to destroy this dragon. They paid for 
their rashness with their lives; and soon no 
one was found who dared to undertake such a 
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hopeless warfare. The dejection was general, 
and the only wish now of the afflicted inhabi- 
tants was to flee from a spot as fatal as if the 
plague reigned there. 

Not very far from this place of horror, 
beyond Eberstadt, stood a castle, inhabited by 
George von Frankenstein, the ruins of which 
may still be seen a great distance off, rising 
from a wooded hill in the valley of the Rhine. 
He was a warlike knight and renowned warrior, 
his giant form and the strength of his arm had 
made his sword so redoubtable that even in a 
tournament no one would venture to enter the 
lists against him. The news reached George 
of the trouble of the poor inhabitants of the 
valley of Modaubach, and how they were 
wandering round about shelterless ; their sorrow 
went to his heart, and he determined to make 
war against the monster, however furious and 
frightful it might be. 

On a war-horse which resembled its master 
in strength, with a sword and club, and clothed 
in armour, he proceeded *to the abandoned 
valley, and soon perceived the horrid beast 
coiled up, and basking in the sun. Awakened 
by the noise of the knight's approach, hissing, it 

E 
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raised itself up, and while with great springs it 
rushed on its expected prey, the jaws were 
opened wide, as if ready to swallow up both 
horse and rider. But with determined courage 
the knight seated himself still more firmly on 
his horse, and awaited the approach of the 
fearful foe ; and when the latter was near 
enough, the knight, with a dexterous swerve, 
avoided the snap of the dragon, and quickly- 
perceiving his advantage, buried his sword to 
the hilt deep in its scaly neck. He then seized 
his powerful club and struck the monster, 
which on the instant seized and tore him with 
its envenomed teeth, but the blow he had given 
was so powerful that the next moment it 
staggered, and fell down dead at his feet. 

In the meantime the knight's followers with 
many others were waiting anxiously in the 
distance, in order that they might obtain news 
of the issue of the heroic enterprise, and as 
soon as the joyful notes of the victor^s himting- 
hom were heard, and those who hasted for- 
wards saw the monster weltering in his blood, 
shouts of joy were raised, and a thousand 
voices returned thanks for this valorous deed. 
But suddenly a death-like pallor overspread 
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the knight's face ; he sank to the earth, and 
was only able to say, in a faint voice, that he 
felt he had received a death-wound from the 
venomous teeth of the beast. Terrified, they 
unloosed the coat of mail of the dying knight, 
and too truly saw a small wound in the hip, 
into which the fearful poison of the dragon had 
entered. 

The universal joy at the victory was now 
changed into the deepest grief, for the hero^ 
who, like the far-famed S. George, had fought 
with the dragon, unlike him died a few 
moments after, but he lives, and ever will live, 
in the grateful remembrance of the inhabi- 
tants. 

In the valley of Nieder Beerbach, near to 
the Church door, is seen to this day a grave- 
stone on which is represented the knight 
conquering the dragon. 
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THE MONK OF LORSCH. 

?0T farfromthesmalltownof Heppenheim, 
11 in the Bergstrasse, and near the river 
Wischniss, situate on an island, are the 
ruins of the old, rich, and powerful Benedictine 
Abbey, Lorsch. It was founded in the reign 
of the French King Pepin, and held in. high 
estimation by succeeding sovereigns, and had 
stood for centuries ; the large and beautiful 
buildings of the monastery first suffered by the 
devastations of the Thirty Years' War, whilst 
the treasures and costly works which it con- 
tained were lost and wasted by the vagabond 
hordes who passed that way. 

Charlemagne, who was accustomed to wander 
about his large kingdom from one palace to 
another, came on one occasion to the abbey late 
at night. 
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He not only wished to stay there till morning, 
but also to rest himself for a day, after the 
hardships of a long and fatiguing journey ; for 
the mighty monarch was then already aged, 
and the deeds and troubles of a very restless 
life had weakened his formerly vigorous frame. 

The abbot and chapter received respectfully 
and joyfully their royal guest, whose piety did 
honour to his position, and whom they had to 
thank for many gifts. In honour of this visit 
the day was concluded by a grand banquet. 

It was already midnight, when Charlemagne, 
kept awake by tormenting thoughts, left his 
chamber, in order to relieve his heart by prayer 
in the adjoining church. He paced along the 
consecrated aisles, and knelt before the altar. 
The deep stillness which reigned around, the 
faint light of the lamp which filled the church 
with a mysterious twilight, heightened the im- 
pression of the sanctity of the place, and the 
Emperor offered up his prayer with deeper fer- 
vour. Just as he was upon the point of re- 
tracing his steps, a rustling behind attracted his 
attention. He looked round and saw with 
surprise the form of an aged, and as it appeared 
to him, blind monk, who, guided by a boy, 
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tottered in from the ckastas. At sl bench jnst 
bef Qie the Emptor the old man knek down, 
and said a long prayer oft^a interrupted by 
aghs. Charlemagne^ fdt himadf wondeifnity 
attracted by his Tenecable appearance ; be saw 
as it were before him the ideal of a h<dy man 
of God^ and he almost fancied that his head 
was snzroxmded by a ^oiy. Hidden behind 
a pillar, near which he stood, he waited till the 
monk had finished his prayers and retired, 
accompanied by his yonthfol companion ; then 
the monarch left the chnrch, and betook him- 
self to rest 

The next morning he related to the abbot the 
apparition of the preyioos night, and made in- 
qniries respecting the name of the aged monk ; 
bnt conld obtain no other information regarding 
him, save that he had come there abont a year 
before from a distant monastery, nnder the 
name of Bernard, but that he had always obsti- 
nately concealed the name both of his family 
and the monastery from whence he came. 

Agitated by curiosity and interest, the Em- 
peror asked to be admitted into the monk's cell, 
and now, upon examining more closely the face 
of the old man, he thought he recognised hia 
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features. Thereupon a train of remembrances 
rushed through the Emperor's mind, and the 
reverses of fortune stood out clearly before him. 
He remembered how Thassilo, sprung from 
a race of noble princes, once governed the 
people of Bavaria; how the duke, incited by 
his wife, the daughter of the dethroned king of 
Lombardy, had revolted against him, the mighty 
Emperor and his lawful suzerain, and after 
being vanquished, and generously re-enfeoffed 
in his province, he had again broken his oath 
of allegiance, and at last was again defeated and 
exiled to a distant monastery in the kingdom 
of France, there to pass his life in severe 
penance for his former faults. All these re- 
membrances passed quickly through Charle- 
magne's mind ; he fixed a searching glance on 
the $ad melancholy features of the monk, and 
a tear of sorrow bedewed the monarch's eyes. 
Then he drew nearer, seized the old man's 
hand, and said, " Holy father, you and I have 
often stood opposed to each other. However, 
those days of hatred and warfare have long 
since passed away. Now we are both old men, 
when passions are hushed, when the earthly 
remembrances of the past and the thoughts of 
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futurity press powerfully upon the mind. Duke 
Thassilo, I have bitterly repented the faults of 
my early years. It is Charlemagne who stands 
before you, who feels no more resentment, and 
who herewith begs your forgiveness. Let re- 
sentment be banished from your heart if you 
have still any such feeling towards me." 

A convulsive movement passed over the old 
xna^'s face 83 Charlemagne announced himself; 
he then fell at the Emperor^s feet, clasped his 
knees, and said, « I have greatly sinned against 
you, my lord and king 1 Eeparation and deep 
penitence wiU be my atonement till death. 
When I heard of your arrival at the monastery 
my early life once more passed before me, but 
I then inwardly prayed to heaven for pardon. 
That I might have your forgiveness was my 
last earthly wish, the fulfilment of which has 
now taken place, and will soothe my dying 
hour." 

Overpowered by the extraordinary emotion, 
Thassilo sank down fainting. Charlemagne 
was deeply affected, and retired, ordering that 
the most careful attention should be paid to the 
monk. 

Before his departure the next morning, the 
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Emperor wished once more to see Thassilo, and 
ask for his holy blessing. But the abbot in- 
formed him that during the night he had been 
taken to his rest, with his heart full of love and 
gentleness. 
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THE WONDERFUL FLOWER. 




A FAIEY TALE. 

Spring had already caused the leaves 
and blossoms to burst forth. The birds 
^'''^^^ had returned from their distant wan- 
derings, and flew, sang, and hopped about in 
the green wood as if they were greeting their 
native trees and shrubs, in which they were 
busily seeking a place where they might build 
their nests. A soft west wind stirred here and 
there a sunflower and caused its petals to open, 
and the flower looked bright and joyful, as if 
gazing at the wondrous beauty and freshness. 
Here and there a rosebud peeped forth from 
the green bower, and bright-coloured butter- 
flies flew about amongst the fragrant blossoms. 
On such a lovely spring day we breathe more 
freely, and look trustfully up to our Father in 
heaven, and feel assured that He Who decks 
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the earth with such beauty will not fail to 
watch over and care for His children ; and care 
and sorrow are chased away by such thoughts, 
like the light spring clouds on the azure sky. 

The young party, however, who were on this 
day assembled in the meadow, knew nought as 
yet of care and sorrow. They sang and danced 
about, as if vieing with the birds, and looked 
as bright and fresh as the young spring flowers. 
The party consisted of young girls from the 
ages of ten to twelve, who by their diligence 
and gentleness during the whole week had 
obtained permission from their governess to 
celebrate the return of Spring by dancing and 
playing in the meadow behind the garden, which 
they were now doing with the thorough enjoy- 
ment of children. Some were behind the green 
hedge, holding their breath in their anxiety to 
catch a glimpse of the progress of the little 
nests as the birds weighed down the twigs in 
going in and out. Others were engaged in 
making wreaths, in chasing each other, or in a 
hundred other merry games. Many hours had 
already passed in this way. Their governess 
brought them new milk, and bread and honey, 
and no king could more enjoy his sumptuously 
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laden table than did these little visitors their 
simple entertainment ; but no earthly king 
possessed so large and richly decorated a room 
or such cheerful music, for the birds were sing- 
ing, and the little girls, too, with their clear 
youthful voices carolled many a joyful ballad. 
At last the meal was finished, and the young 
party ran towards a small hill at a little distance^ 
and whoever first reached the spot was to have 
a most beautiful wreath. 

^* I must have the wreath," exclaimed Ida, 
one of the elder girls, and as quick as an arrow 
ran towards the hill. She was the first to reach 
the spot, and the fragrant flowers were placed 
on her curling hair, and her black eyes sparkled 
with joy. Ida was indisputably the prettiest of 
the children ; but she thought a great deal of 
her own beauty, and of her superior dress, and 
not unf requently looked with contempt on the 
comparative shabbiness of her companions. 
The governess was partly the cause of some of 
her faults, for she showed her preference for 
the child even in the smallest things. 

Others, however, gave the palm to the gentle 
Herminia. Ida was always full of herself, and 
taking the best of everything, and Herminia 
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ever retiring, and continually thinking what 
kindness she could do. So, knowing how much 
Ida had wished for it, she expressed in a few 
kind words her joy that she had gained the 
prize, arranged her hair for her under the 
wreath, and led her to a little block of stone 
which was at the top of the hill, and quite sur- 
rounded with wild roses, so that it resembled a 
little throne of flowers. 

"Here you must sit," said she playfully; 
" Are you not like a queen, and we your attend- 
^U, Ldi^g ro^d your 

" Shall we not each of us gather a bunch of 
different kinds of flowers, and lay them at the 
feet of our queen V* 

" No, no," exclaimed one of the other children, 
"we'll have an election, and choose our own 
sovereign." 

" Yes, we'll elect a queen," cried out all at 
once, "and she shall direct our games for a 
whole week. Now let us vote." 

Herminia then came forward and said that 
they ought to let Ida keep the dignity for this 
week, but the little rebellious vassals were 
deaf to all remonstrance, and refused point 
blank to enthrone h.er their queen at once, and 
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took steps without delay for the choice of a 
new one. 

Herminia was the only one who gave her vote 
to poor Ida ; all the others chose Herminia. Re- 
marking the cloud that overspread Ida's face, she 
said playfully, " I thank you, dear fellow-citizens 
for your vote, but I have performed no great feat 
to make me worthy of such an honour. Let us 
again strive for the prize, and then let it be 
the reward of the one who fairly wins it. Let 
each of us throw a flower upwards, and the one 
whose flower ascends the highest shall be 
crowned." 

The proposal was agreed to, and a new trial 
for the vacant throne began. A little ambition 
was certainly excited in the breast of every girl. 
Each sought for the flower which they thought 
would fly the best. Ida broke off a large thistle, 
and carefully concealed a small stone amongst the 
fibres. Herminia plucked a rose from the bush 
which overshadowed the little throne. Now the 
strife was to begin. They hastened to a slender 
fir-tree, and the throw was to be to the^top of 
its stem. All immediately threw their flowers 
up, but none of them reached the summit of the 
fir-tree. Ida's thick thistle flew near it, smd 
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got above Herminia's wild rose — ^but lo ! at this 
moment a number of birds, frightened by the 
cry of the children, flew quickly off the tree. 
One of these little feathered visitors caught 
Herminia's rose with its wings in passing and 
mounted upwards with it, so that it was carried 
far above the top of the tree. A scream of joy 
was uttered, and Herminia was unanimously 
declared queen. Ida's thistle had fallen on 
Herminia's hand, she had caught it, and dis- 
covered the little deceit, but carefully concealed 
it from her other playmates. 

The new queen was immediately placed upon 
her throne, solemnly crowned, and obedience 
promised to her. Her fair young brow looked far 
more lovely with the fresh bright flowers around 
it, than a king's with his circlet of gold and 
precious stones. There reigned, too, the greatest 
unity and happiness in her little state ; for Ida, 
the only rebellious subject, was through Her- 
minia's kindness shielded from the exposure of 
her deceit. So the children happily continued 
their play till the sun began to sink. The little 
birds retired farther into the bushes, the flowers 
closed their calyxes, and the gentle, wind mur- 
mured its lullaby. The children had wandered 
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far away from the garden, but at this moment, 
hearing the warning sound of the clock, they 
hastily prepared for their return. The evening 
was beginning to cast a veil over the whole 
landscape, and objects were scarcely distinguish- 
able in the uncertain light. In the meanwhile 
the little party wandered dreamily on. ^ 

" Look I" exclaimed one of the younger chil- 
dren, "What is it that hovers like a bright cloud 
before us, as if pointing the way for us to go ?" 

" What can it be ?" said the others. 

In the meantime, the light cloudy appearance 
which they saw before .them seemed to thicken. 
By degrees, a glimmering light of roseate hue ap- 
peared, then they saw beyond them a veil as of 
silver gauze. The little children continued to 
gaze intently on, it, and the little feet, generally 
so nimble, went slowly and uncertainly on. The 
apparition appeared now to stand still, and as 
they drew nearer the outline became more dis- 
tinct. There was now no longer any doubt upon 
the subject, for a tall female figure of a ma- 
jestic form stood before them. From her robes 
came a sweet scent of roses. Upon her head 
she wore a crown of most beautiful flowers, 
from which flowed a pure white transparent 
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veil. Although the apparition was so extra- 
ordinarj', there was nothing alarming in her 
appearance. She smiled kindly on the chil- 
dren, and made a sign with her wand for them 
to come nearer. The children had been a little 
awed at first, but now they became more re- 
assured ; and Herminia was the first who drew 
near to the apparition. 

"I have/' said the lady, in a gentle and 
distinct voice, ^^ watched over your play to- 
day, and rejoiced in your mirth : know that I 
am the Fairy Queen of the beautiful vegetable 
world, but the flowers are my special favourites. 
My duty is to watch over their tender life, to 
put sweet odours into their calyxes, and to 
strengthen their leaves and roots. Every even- 
ing I carefully cover all my treasures with a 
moist veil of pearls, and in the morning I send 
a cool invigorating air to strengthen them 
against the scorching rays of the sun. I wil- 
lingly see them fade on the breasts or in the 
hair of harmless children, before time has effaced 
their beauty. So I enjoyed seeing your play 
to-day. But there are many wonders concealed 
in their beautiful calyxes, of which I cannot 
tell you. Many a good fairy reposes in them ; 
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and looks lovingly upon you when you are 
treading in the path of virtue, and often the 
dewdrops which you see glistening on the 
delicate leaves of a flower axe the tears which 
the fairy sheds over mankind. O may the good 
Spirit always look kindly upon you, and may 
you never forsake the path of virtue. I love 
all those who play innocently with my children, 
so accept from me a remembrance of this day. 
Each of you shall have a flower from this bunchy 
which you must treat according to my direc- 
tion, for in that way only will it flourish. 
Every kind action, every self-denial, and every 
step in the right path, will cause fresh leaves 
and flowers to burst forth. Then will each 
flower imder your care grow into a luxuriant 
and spreading tree, under whose shelter you 
may cheerfully prepare yourself for rest from 
this earthly life.^' 

So spake the beautiful lady, and gave to each 
a sprig from the wonderful tree. They took 
them with pleasure, and for many minutes after 
the disappearance of the fairy they were em- 
ployed in examining the new flower, which was 
the most beautiful they had ever seen. It was 
as pure and white as the freshly fallen snow, 
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and deep down in its centre the inner leaves 
were, tinted with a roseate hue. 

Some time elapsed before the children re- 
covered from their astonishment and awe, they 
then hastened home, and with one voice related 
their adventure to their beloved mistress. She 
looked earnestly at the beautiful flowers, and 
helped them to plant and water them. 

But the fairy had said, *' My dear children, 
this flower will not prosper under the usual 
management. It depends on your conduct to 
cause fresh leaves and flowers to come. How 
happy shall I be to see them flourish." 

All promised to be zealous in their endeavours 
to attain that object, and weeks passed away, 
and only one leaf had withered from one of the 
flowers. The recollection, however, of their 
promise, and the impression which the fairy 
had left on their young minds, gradually passed 
away. In the beginning, the little girls' first 
looks on awaking each day were on their 
flowers, and they were happy if they smelt 
sweet and looked bright. Still no new buds 
would come. The little girls began to be im- 
patient and vexed with the flower, and they 
left off striving so eagerly to keep in the right 
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way. This was especially the case with Ida. 
The correction of her selfish and envious dis- 
position had caused her many battles, and she 
at least expected that her plant would succeed 
before all the others, and bear flowers ; and 
when she saw her flower looking more faded 
than the others, she even accused the kind 
fairy of injustice, and fell back, like many of 
her companions, into her past faults. Alas! 
the delicate flowers began to wither, and the 
fairy who dwelt there shed tears, which hung 
like dew-drops on the leaves. 

Herminia was quite the reverse. She never 
left off striving to keep the path of virtue. 
Every evening her look rested on her flower, and 
great was her joy to find it always fresh. That 
sign never failed, and she joyfully offered up 
her prayers to the Most High, Who had granted 
her strength to do so, and Whom she implored 
to continue to strengthen her, that she might 
never through weariness leave the right path. 
When the cold autumnal wind had touched the 
leaves and flowers, and caused them to droop, and 
at last wither and die, Herminia went one day 
to the window, and looked out upon them with 
pity, and longed for milder weather. She 
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thought how the kind fairy queen of the vege- 
table world was at present taking pains to 
shelter carefully her delicate children from 
the cold blasts of winter, and cast a grateful 
look upon the precious plant which had been 
given to her. An exclamation of joy escaped 
her, for, oh ecstacy ! she saw a beautiful 
bud nearly open on her plant. Herminia 
was beside herself with joy when she thought 
about it. She covered the bud with kisses, 
and hastened to communicate her happiness to 
her governess, for her little heart was too full 
of joy, and needed some one to sympathise with 
her. 

Her companions were also soon acquainted 
with this joyful event. They all hastened to 
see the wonder. But, alas! jealousy reigned 
in many of their little hearts, and while Her- 
minia's bud was opening more and more, 
-withered leaves fell here, and there, on the 
floor. Ida's heart especially was full of jealous 
thoughts, and she took advantage of a moment 
when all were engaged in congratulating Her- 
minia, to throw down the pot in which was the 
flower, and it lay on the ground dashed to 
pieces. At first, a perfect stillness reigned 
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amongst the little party ; then all rushed to- 
wards the fallen flower. Herminia, shedding 
tears, took it up, freed it from the earth, raised 
its delicate stalk ; but oh ! what joy, what 
wonder! There was neither a leaf nor a 
blossom knocked off. Sin had gained no victory. 
Many an eye turned itself full on Ida; but 
Herminia was not angry with her, instead of 
that, she shed bitter tears when she saw Ida's 
plant the next morning was speedily becoming 
leafless, and the dehcate silver flower hanging 
down faded and damp. 

Fate soon separated the young companions, 
and the world with its many temptations exer- 
cised its power over their hearts. Alas ! it was 
the cause that the greatest number of those 
deUcate plants withered more and more, and 
the departing fairy left her dwelling with 
sorrow, while the leafless stem shared the fate 
of ordinary plants, which axe destroyed by the 
winds of winter. Indeed occasionally a leaf 
or a flower faded away on Herminia's shrub, 
or a bright drop hung on the calyx, which she 
knew how to interpret; but then she always 
watered it with hot tears of repentance, which 
soon caused fresh flowers and leaves to shoot 
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It grew at last into a large tree, and when 
in later years, Herminia's children decked her 
grave with the wonderful flower, many hun- 
dreds covered the green hill. 
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SPIKES. 




THE BELLS. 

;MONGST all the Sovereigns who sat 
on the throne of Imperial Germany, 
none experienced a more mournful 
fate, suffered more humiliations, and had 
a more lamentable end, than the unhappy 
Henry IV. 

Many of his misfortunes he drew upon him- 
self, not a few of his faults were owing to his 
bad education. His ill-regulated mind, his 
apathy, and his inconsistent character, let strict- 
ness, goodness, firmness, and gentleness always 
act at the wrong time, and all that he did only 
turned out to the disadvantage of himself and 
his empire. 

It was principally the well-known and humi- 
liating spectacle at Canossa which lessened his 
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power, and brought on him the disdain of his 
subjects. His subsequent victories over his 
powerful opponent Hildebrand (Gregory VII,), 
could not wash out the former humiliation, or 
appease the princes, who saw with indignation 
the degradation of the imperial crown. ^ Nu- 
merous enemies conspired against him, and his 
own sons even were his opponents. After the 
death, at Florence, of Conrad, the eldest, the 
second son employed himself in effecting the 
deposition of his father, and forgetting all 
filial dutv, left no artifice untried to obtain 
his ends. He gained confederates in varipus 
ways, and got himself chosen as successor to 
his father. He took advantage of a more 
open insurrection to bring forward the former 
ban of excommunication passed upon the 
Emperor by the Pope, whereupon many of the 
remaining followers and friends of the Em- 
peror left their lawful sovereign and joined 
his son. 

Abandoned by all who had hitherto obeyed 
his commands, Henry IV. saw the necessity of 
retiring to Ingelheim, on the Ehine, and in 
order to obtain once more his personal freedom 
to sign his renunciation of the throne. Deeply 
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afflicted by all these disasters, the dethroned old 
man wandered to Li^ge, accompanied by an 
aged servant Conrad, who alone remained with 
him, and devoted himself with rare fidelity. 
Here the once powerful Emperor died, far from 
his own, in poverty and affliction. His corpse 
remained unburied for years, because the Pope's 
ban had power over him in death as well as in 
life. Conrad alone watched by his lord's bier, 
with fasting and imceasing prayer. At last 
however, moved by the German princes, or 
more perhaps by his own conscience, Henry V. 
sought and obtained from the Pope the re- 
moval of the ban, and ordered that his 
father's remains should be brought to Spires, 
and interred in the Cathedral there with great 
solemnity. 

On the removal of the corpse from Lifege, 
Conrad was still foimd the faithful watcher 
and attendant, and out of esteem for his love 
and devotedness, he was allowed to follow the 
procession to Spires and to be present at the 
funeral, which was conducted with all the splen- 
dour due to crowned heads. 

The long abstinence and the great age of 
the devoted servant, his unceasing watchings 
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and prayers, had weakened his vital powers, 
and the cares which still partly fell to his share 
at Spires hastened his end. After some months 
he died, and as it is related, at the moment of 
his death, without any one setting them in mo- 
tion, the bells of Spires rang out as on the 
occasion of an imperial funeral. 

After a year and a day the Emperor Henry 
V. lay on his death-bed in this same city. 
Fearful were the agonies which visited the 
soul of the monarch in his last illness, — ^he 
who had trodden under foot the most sacred 
duties, and through disgraceful and unnatural 
treachery had made his way to the throne. 
No treasures and flattering words could be 
employed to stifle now the voice of conscience, 
and the thought of his exiled father, dying in 
misery, stood like a spectre before his depart- 
ing soul. When at last the moment of death 
came, hark! all the bells of the towers of 
the city rang out strangely, to the astonish- 
ment of the citizens. It was not the sound 
of mourning which announced the decease of 
a sovereign : moved by an invisible hand came 
out strong and clear the bell for the con- 
demned malefactor, and each asked himself, 
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what criminal was being led to the place of ex- 
ecution ? 

When the people heard that at that very 
hour the Emperor's death had taken place, 
grief and horror took possession of every breast, 
and silent prayers for the repose of the soul of 
the departed were sent up to heaven. 
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THANN IN AliSAOE. 




THE traitor's HELD. 

• 

)HE well known and beautifully situated 
little town of Thann is doubly inter- 
esting to the lovers of the old romantic 
legends : first, on account of the church tower ; 
but principally from the neighbourhood of the 
so-called Traitor^s Field. The Church tower 
was built at a time when there was a great 
drought, and the rivers and springs of the 
neighbourhood scarcely furnished sufficient 
water to quench the thirst of the inhabitants. 
On the other hand, there had been great success 
with the vintage, which was so very abundant 
that no sufficient number of vessels could be 
procured wherein to store this great blessing. 
Thereupon it came to pass that the citizens of 
Thann were compelled to use wine instead of 
water in the mortar required for the Church 
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tower, which, when in its natural course of 
fermentation, spread a delicious odour far 
around. By such an application of the sweet 
juice of the grape, the building not only ac- 
quired an unwonted strength, but to this day 
the wall exhales occasionally an agreeable odour 
of wine at the time when the vines are in 
blossom. Then, too, the chimes of the bells 
sound doubly sweet. 

The legend of the Traitor^s Field is far from 
agreeable, and indeed, very awful. Devoid- of 
human beings or vegetation, a dreary and 
barren wilderness extends itself to the eye of 
the traveller, and only unwillingly does any one 
pass through that field of ill fame, where 
Nature herself seems to have marked the place 
of the dead. There no sound of human voice 
is heard. There no blade of grass springs up 
to gladden the monotonous extent of ground. In 
a word, the only variation of colour on the dark 
bog is occasioned by the blanched and grinning 
skulls which lie scattered round like evil seed. 

Once, so runs the legend, a benighted traveller 
wandered over this extensive plain. The clock 
of the adjacent town struck twelve; immediately 
thereupon, the lonely man became aware of a 
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strange rustling underground, a clatter as of 
arms, and a noise as of fighting. Suddenly 
there stood before him a warrior fully equipped, 
of a menacing aspect, who thus accosted the 
terrified spectator," — 

" Unhappy man, what seekest thou here, and 
how is it that thou darest to cross this field, a 
field of horrors and of the dead, which for 
several hundred years has been burdened with 
a curse ? If thou art a stranger in this country, 
know that thou standest on the spot where once 
Louis le Debonnaire arrayed his troops in order 
of battle against his enemies. The old King 
wished to wage an honourable warfare, but his 
opponents, his own sons, meditated treachery, and 
the perfidious Lothaire bribed the royal soldiers 
with gold and promises. So when Louis, con- 
fiding in the fidelity of his troops, gave the 
signal for battle, he fell a victim to the dis- 
graceful apostacy of his own people, who tore 
the crown from his head, and delivered him up 
to his enemies. Then the deceived old man, 
full of the bitterest grief, and lifting up his 
eyes to Heaven, exclaimed — * There is no more 
fidelity in the world, for all my warriors have 
betrayed me. Cursed be they, and this field. 
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the silent witness of such a deed. Cursed for 
ever.' This curse, O stranger, has been ful- 
filled in the most fearful manner* Here, under 
this black heath, for the space of a mile, lie 
buried the perjured warriors, of whom I am 
one, and as through our perfidy we robbed our 
King of his happiness and peace of mind in life, 
so our bones will never have the happiness of 
rest in holy ground, nor will the curse be ever 
removed from this field, which, from the deed 
I mention, is called the Traitor^s Field." 

With these words the spectre warrior sank 
into the earth, which with a hollow reverbera- 
tion opened and closed again. But the wan- 
derer, seized with horror, hastened from the fatal 
spot ; and on the following day related what he 
had seen and heard there. 
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ALSACE AND BRESGAU. 




THE HOLY ODILIA. 

TIOUS, Duke of Alsace, had a very 
beautiful and amiable wife, and 
nothing was wanting to complete his 
happiness but to become a father, for which he 
often prayed to Heaven, but his wish seemed 
likely never to be fulfilled. Once when he 
was praying with great fervour, he vowed that 
the child should be entirely dedicated to God's 
service, and his prayer was at last granted. 
The Duchess became a mother, and gave birth 
to a beautiful little daughter, who received the 
name of Odilia at her Baptism. Still the 
parents* joy over this birth was not untroubled. 
For the babe, as if Heaven itself exacted a 
pledge for the fulfilment of the vow, was blind. 
In the meanwhile Odilia grew up a lovely 
maiden, but her personal beauty was not to be 

T 
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compared with the qualities of her heart, and 
she early gave promise of the goodness of her 
disposition, which daily increased, and showed 
itself in the love of doing good. From her want 
of sight, she could only have an imperfect 
idea of the material world, and the charming 
accounts that were given her of the wonderful 
works of God made her mourn more and more 
over her own blindness. When thus troubled 
she always sought consolation in prayer, and 
in her childlike piety unceasingly prayed to 
the Almighty to grant her the blessing of sight^ 
in order that she might have the great joy 
of seeing His beautiful works. What no one 
hoped, came to pass. God worked a miracle 
for Odilia. With unspeakable joy, her parents 
hailed the unexpected blessing, and heartfelt 
thanksgivings for this priceless gift were offered 
up to the good and Almighty God. 

But man is ever prone to forget his obligations, 
and to neglect keeping his promise, when what he 
asked for has been granted. Since Odilia had 
had the gift of sight granted to her, the brilliancy 
of her eyes enhanced the beauty of her lovely 
face, so there were no lack of candidates for the 
hand of the only daughter of t!ie rich Prince,. 
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and the many noble offers which were made to 
the Duke in consequence, caused him often to 
regret that he had dedicated his child to the 
service of God, The Duke certainly hesitated 
for a long time to give way to this change of 
mind, but when Count Adalbert, a distin- 
guished knight, to whom he was under great 
obligations, asked for the hand of Odilia as his 
reward, he thought no more of his vow, and 
gave the Count his consent. 

With horror, the pious maiden became aware 
of her intended marriage. She had hoped, from 
her early dedication and her own inclination, to 
have been soon admitted into a convent, and she 
felt it to be her duty to offer a firm resistance 
to her father's project, which appeared to her a 
sin against God, She determined to go to the 
Duke, and point out to him his ^error, and to 
intimate her decided refusal; and when she saw 
that preparations were being made to force her 
into the marriage, she rushed from the castle 
to the adjacent wood, where she hoped to 
remain concealed. It was however soon disco- 
vered which way she had taken, and the Duke 
set off with his servants and huntsmen to find 
her. She soon heard her pursuers. Like a 

^1 
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hunted roe, she. hastened onwards into the 
pathless thicket, but at last her flying steps 
were arrested by the steep and craggy side of 
an extensive rock ; her father and the servants 
were close at hand, when the maiden, sinking 
on her knees, prayed to God for help, and 
behold! the rock opened to receive her, and 
closed again behind her. 

All who saw this wonder were struck with 
horror and astonishment, but the Duke felt it 
most, and his conscience smote him bitterly 
for his intended crime against Heaven. While 
he was still gazing full of astonishment at the 
rock which enclosed Odilia, the sound of her 
voice was heard from within: "My father," 
cried she, " if you wish ever to see me again, 
fulfil faithfully your vow; if you persevere in 
your design of giving me in marriage, you will 
never receive me back." 

The Duke, who now saw clearly that his 
daughter was determined irrevocably to devote 
herself to the service of God, swore never more 
to question her determination, and immediately 
the rock opened and Odilia came forth. 

But in remembrance of this wonderful event, 
and in expiation of his sin, the Duke caused a 
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convent to be built on the very spot where the 
holy maiden was withdrawn from her pursuers, 
and Odilia was the first nun, and afterwards 
became Abbess thereof. 

When death ensued, in after years, she was 
canonized by the Pope. 
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ZAHRINGEN. 




THE ORIGIN OF THE ZAHRINGEN FAMILY. 

jN the wooded valley of Zahringen, 
where the forest stretches up to the 
^^^^ summit of the hill which is called the 
Horse's Head, there once lived a young char- 
coal bui'ner, a fine honest fellow. He might 
have been content with his employment, from 
which his parents had obtained a sufficient 
livelihood; nevertheless, he was not happy. 
Once, on going to the town with his father, he 
had an opportunity of seeing a tournament, 
which awoke in the young man a longing to 
follow the profession of arms ; and as his 
father was now dead, and no filial duties bound 
him to the paternal hut, he was 'often tempted 
to leave the forest for ever, and to enter the 
service of the first brave knight he should 
chance to meet. 
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One morning as he was musing over these 
thoughts, an old hermit came to him, and said, 
"I know what you are thinking about, still it 
appears to me the means of obtaining your 
Xvish, lies only in this wood, and in what has 
hitherto been your occupation. But you must 
select a better spot than this one, where up to 
this time you have burnt charcoal ; come with 
me, and I will show vou a better site." Aston- 
ished, the young man followed the hermit, who 
led him far into the thicket, to a hill. "Here," 
said the old man, ** bum your charcoal for the 
future ! '* and with these words the hermit 
disappeared, before the charcoal burner could 
ask for more information. 

"The old man's words will explain themselves 
in time," thought he, "and in the meanwhile, it 
will not harm me to obey him." And he now 
employed himself more vigorously than ever 
in felling the large trees which crowned the 
height ; he then made a charcoal pile, and 
before he lighted it, covered it with the rocky 
soil of the hill. How great was his astonish- 
ment, when on removing the covering, after 
the charcoal pile was burnt out, he found several 
pieces of solid gold, which had been drawn out 
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of the earth by the great heat of the fire. He 
wisely concealed the treasure in the cleft of a 
neighbouring rock, then he made a second 
charcoal pile, and then many others^ and from 
each was extracted a similar treasure, so that 
he soon found himself in possession of great 
wealth. 

He pondered over various plans for making 
use of all this gold, and one evening as he laid 
himself down late to rest, the anxiety attendant 
upon the possession of so much treasure 
troubled him, and he could not sleep; he 
thought he heard a gentle knock at the door 
of his hut, he raised himself and listened doubt- 
fully; a louder knock convinced him that he 
was right. He opened the door courageously, 
and by the feeble light of the moon, saw 
Standing before him a man who asked for 
admission. 

The charcoal burner was very much as- 
tonished at this late visitor, for a stranger 
seldom came into so distant a wilderness, and 
thereupon he asked his business ; but the 
stranger told him that he was an unhappy fugi- 
tive, and the only thing he sought was conceal- 
ment; upon hearing which, the kind charcoal 
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burner lost no more time in giving him a hos- 
pitable reception. 

The secluded situation of the hut afforded 
the best security for the stranger, no pursuer 
came in sight, and the fugitive soon recognised 
in the charcoal burner a true and honest- 
hearted man, to whom every one could trust 
their life without a moment's doubt. 

^*I venture,'* said he one morning to the 
young man, ^* to discover myself to you without 
reserve, for it appears to me you are incapable 
of treachery, and a man to be relied upon, and 
I am in need of such a friend. I never should 
be able to find my way in this thick forest, 
therefore I require a faithful guide who will 
escort me to my own people. Know, young 
man, who it is whom you have entertained in 
your hut : I am your unf ortmiate Emperor ; 
attacked by a superior force I have lost all, 
men and treasures, in an unequal and danger- 
ous warfare, and I must flee far from hence, to 
bewail my fate in poverty and concealment. 
As a last service, I ask you to show me a 
private path, by which to rejoin those who are 
waiting for me, a service which I, who was 
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once so powerful, am unfortunately now unable 
to requite." 

The charcoal burner heard these words with 
astonishment, and shedding tears of sympathy, 
sank on his knees before his sovereign, then 
raising himself, seized the right hand of his 
royal guest, and said, "1 now perceive the hand 
of God, who has permitted me to find a wonder- 
ful treasure here, in a spot so secluded. This 
wealth enables me to offer to my beloved Sove- 
reign the needed service of a rich follower ; look 
here.'' And going out he led the Emperor to 
the spot near the hut where he had hidden his 
gold. "Look here, what I have obtained from the 
stony bosom of the hill, and accept it from me 
as a gift. I ask for nothing in return, but 
that you will allow me to be numbered amongst 
your followers, and to devote my arm to your 
just cause." 

Overpowered by these words, and full of new 
hopes, the Emperor embraced his benefactor. 
On the evening of that day they both left the 
hut in the wood, taking the gold with them, and 
by retired paths, and many nightly wanderings, 
they at last reached trusty friends. 
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With the gold they were able to enlist fresh 
soldiers, and it was not long before the Emperor 
again saw himself at the head of such a well- 
equipped army that he felt himself strong 
enough to overcome his enemies. Through the 
bravery of his army he obtained a complete 
victory, and above all, the charcoal burner, who 
fought beside his Sovereign, gained for himself 
honour and renown. He was knighted on the 
field of battle, and the Emperor gave him the 
name of Zahringen, with the permission to 
build for himself and his descendants a castle 
on the top of the commanding hill which over- 
looks the secluded valley where is laid the scene 
of our story. 



THE END. 



